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PROGRESS 


A New Book That Marks 
the Dawn of a New Day! 


“PROGRESS” is the fitle of a brave and brilliant vol- 
ume prepared by 


THE CAMPBELL INSTITUTE 


in commemoration of the completion of twenty years of 
Institute history. Twenty of the leading Disciple writers | 
participate in a treatment of the various aspects of progress 
in religious thought and practice during the past generation. 
The chapters bear directly upon the problems of the Disci- 
ples of Christ, but these problems are treated not from any 
provincial or sectarian point of view, but in the light of 
that modern learning common to all Christian scholarship. 
The volume is an admirable interpretation of both 


CATHOLICITY AND LOYALTY 


Without doubt, it will make a profound impression upon 
all thoughtful Disciples and will succeed as no book in re- 
cent times has succeeded in conveying to the general 
Christian world the ideals and spirit of the Disciples. 


IT IS INTENSELY INTERESTING 
Send for it today. Price, $1.50. 
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The Disciples Publica- 
tion Society is an or- 
ganization through 


Publication 
which churches of the 
Disciples of Christ 


Society 
seek to promote un- 


ienominational and constructive 
Christianity. 

The relationship it sustains to Dis- 
ciples organizations is intimate and 
organic, though not official. The So- 
ciety iS not a private institution. It 
has no capital stock. No individuals 
profit by its earnings. 

_The charter under which the So- 
ciety exists determines that whatever 
profits are earned shall be applied to 
agencies which foster the cause of 
religious education, although it is 
clearly conceived that its main task 
is not to make profits but to produce 
literature for building up character 
and for advancing the cause of re- 
igion, * © « 


The Disciples Publication Society 


Disciples 


regards itself as a thoroughly unde- 
nominational institution. It is organ- 
ized and constituted by individuals 
and churches who interpret the Dis- 
ciples’ religious reformation as ideally 
an unsectarian and unecclesiastical 
fraternity, whose common tie and 
original impulse are fundamentally the 
desire to practice Christian unity with 
all Christians. 

The Society therefore claims fel- 
lowship with all who belong to the 
living Church of Christ, and desires to 
cooperate with the Christian people 
of all communions, as well as with the 
congregations of Disciples, and to 
serve all. * *e* « 


The Christian Century desires noth- 
ing so much as to be the worthy or- 


gan of the Disciples’ movement. It 
has no ambition at all to be regarded 
as an organ of the Disciples’ denom- 
ination. It is a free interpreter of the 
wider fellowship in religious faith and 
service which it believes every church 
of Disciples should embody. It 
strives to interpret all communions, as 
well as the Disciples, in such terms 
and with such sympathetic insight as 
may reveal to all their essential unity 
in spite of denominational isolation. 
The Christian Century, though pub- 
lished by the Disciples, is not pub- 
lished for the Disciples alone. It is 
published for the Christian world. It 
desires definitely to occupy a catholic 
point of view and it seeks readers in 
all communions. 
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“The Training of Church Members” 


By ORVIS F. JORDAN and CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 


IS THE TEXT BOOK 
YOU ARE LOOKING FOR 


IF you have a Sunday-School class of young people or adults whom you wish to inform 
concerning the fundamental principles of our own movement. 


IF you are desirous of making your mid-week prayer meetings worth while. 


Don’t let 


your prayer meetings languish. Give your people something to really study. Try this 


helpful little book. 


IF your Christian Endeavor Society needs something definite to work at this year. 


Why 


not teach these impressionable young people the things they should know concerning 


the church? 


IF you are planning to organize a Pastor’s class for special study. 
IF you are organizing a teacher-training class. 


Why not make a feature of your evening preaching service this year a brief study from 


this important little book? 


Send for a sample copy of ‘“‘The Training of Church Members,” and see how perfectly it 


fits into your needs. 


Price, 15c per single copy; 12)4c in quantities 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


700 EAST 40th STREET 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Students’ Quarters, Jubbulpore, India 


The Gospel’s Multiplication Table 


No nation has yet become Christian without missionaries from the outside, but in every instance the 
donary has been multiplied by native preachers whom he has trained. 


In a population as numerous as India’s three hundred millions the necessity of such a gospel multipli- 
ition table is all the more apparent But before we can begin to train preachers we must find suitable 
who wish to become ministers. Twenty years passed in the development of our work in India 

had either the material or the equipment for the Bible College. 


s establishment at Jubbulpore in 1904, seventy-six young men and sixty-one young women have 
irolled in its classes. The children standing in the doorways above show that some of these quarters are 
ipartments. Both husband and wife receive special instruction and the success of their labors demon- 
the wisdom of the plan 


ng instruction the students are engaged in practical work. A hint of their success is found 
while the Jubbulpore church numbers eighty-five there are six hundred in the Sunday 


\ typical graduate of the Jubbulpore School is Hansa Scott. At the Orphanage in Damoh Hansa devel- 
i marked business ability and was given a place ‘of responsibility as assistant on the farm and in the 
ry \fter a course in the Harda School he went to Jubbulpore for four years. His wife, Gyannani, was 
the favorites of the sainted Miss Ella Maddock,in the Orphanage at Deoghur. Now Hansa, who took 
me of Scott from the American who supported him in his school days, is one of the main helpers of 
lexander in Damoh, and Gyannani is equally efficient in Bible work under Miss Griffith. Of like char- 
and value are the 135 others who have been educated in Jubbulpore and the thousands that yet await 

» chance 


awakening of the masses in India requires not scores but hundreds of native preachers at our hands, 
success the Men and Millions Movement will enable us to meet the demand. 


MEN AND MILLIONS MOVEMENT 


222 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Add to Your Faith Courage 


WE MUST FIRST WIN THE WAR AT HOME. 

[he world has come to a new appreciation of the 
place of morale in the military program. We know now 
that military supplies are not everything, and that the so- 
cial psychology of a war situation must be given careful 
study. Whoever begets pessimism or cowardice or panic 
is as truly an enemy as he who runs a submarine with 
which to torpedo our ships. While the church has many 
other tasks to accomplish now, its largest service to our 
nation during the war will be in the direction of inspiring 
. right spirit. 

It is said that every new recruit is fearful during the 
first battle. When the bullets whistle around him he 
suffers acutely from a terrible fear that grips his heart and 
which may for a time completely unman him. The civilian 
who stays at home and who has lived softly all his life 
watches the daily newspaper with dread and apprehension. 
Such men are the soil in which may be sown the seeds of 

and disloyalty. 

It has been sneeringly declared by the enemy that 
Christianity is a slave’s religion, preaching submission and 
resignation. How perverted a view this is may be known 

single glance at Christian history. It has not been 
the genius of Christianity to breed nations of cowards. 

Jesus has been pictured as a meek man, which indeed 
He was. But He had a sublime courage as well. He 
was not afraid in the presence of King Herod. When He 
set out on His last journey to Jerusalem, the peril was 
clearly recognized, and Thomas proposed that the disciples 
should go and dine with Him. His conduct in the temple, 
nd His bearing all through the terrible experiences that 
led to His death was that of the most wonderful courage, 
1 courage which rested upon faith. 

Nor can we forget the wonderful life of Paul. 
soldiers will undergo fewer thrills than Paul had. 

He enumerated some of his adventures in a single 
great passage, and we wish we might have had all the 
details of his experiences. If any tell us that the religion 
of Jesus is a religion of slaves, we point to Paul and the 
They are our apologetic. 


x * 


Our 


martyrs. 


We want no false or insecure courage for these times. 
lt must not be the courage of the half-intoxicated man. 
lt must not be the recklessness of a boy who has yet to 
gain a proper sense of the perils he faces. In the begin- 

ing of the war there was a courage which rested upon a 
false and inadequate optimism. Many had thought to 
corner our enemy by a mere show of force. Just now we 
are becoming aware that we are in the midst of a situation 
worthy of the best in us. The war will not be won by 
bluff. 

The true courage must rest upon secure foundations. 
has one of its pillars in knowledge. As our country 
goes forward in its great enterprise of relieving the demo- 
cratic countries of the world of their dangers, we must 


take a right account of all the facts which stand in the 
way of victory. If we can count up the submarines and 
the forts and strength of reactionary governments on the 
other side of the battle-line, and still have courage, we are 
indeed true men of valor. 

The sense of a righteous cause is one of the great 
supports of a courageous heart. It will not be possible for 
our people to go bravely forward if there is any doubt that 
the thing they do is right. The courage of a life-guard on 
a bathing beach is different from the daring of some porch 
climber who enters a house seeking booty. The life-guard 
will be found more dependable because there is not a 
conscience making a coward of him while he faces danger. 

x * 

The spiritual vision of the man of faith is also needed 
for the danger of this hour. Courage is to be added to 
faith. The greatest armies of history have gone forth 
singing hymns and were consecrated in their service by a 
great conviction that they fought God’s battles. The man 
who cannot go forward with the sense of a great cause 
will have no true valor. It is for this reason that mer- 
cenary soldiers and soldiers of nations bent on robbery 
have failed in the crucial hour. The hope of booty will 
never beget the sort of courage which comes from spiritual 
vision. 

The church then ought to build up the spiritual for- 
tress of the nation. We must not talk over-much of 
wounded men and wasted fortunes. The time for this talk 
is when we are arguing in times of peace for a method of 
settling international disputes more rational than war. We 
must not tarry so long with the present horrors of our 
world that we shall be unnerved for the work which we 
are called to do. 

We need courage in these days, when fathers and 
mothers are parting with their stalwart sons, the best in 
the land. These young men should not be sent away with 
tears and regrets, but with a feeling that they are fulfilling 
the hopes and dreams of those who send them forth. 

We need courage to face the uncertain economic situa- 
tion of the coming winter, when for the first time in the 
lives of many of us we shall actually lack things that are 
needful for a right standard of living. 

Our courage must be sufficient to guard us from an 
insufficient or unjust peace. It must be a peace which 
shall insure future freedom, not only from war, but from 
the spirit of militarism. 

When the war is over the development of a cour- 
ageous outlook on life will be one of the great permanent 
gains. Many of us have lived apart from the sorrow of 
the world. The war has shown us sickness and poverty 
and wounds and death. If we can learn to live in the 
presence of such grim adversaries unafraid, it will be a 
spiritual achievement which will in itself be victory, what- 
ever the council of nations may do in the realm of world 
politics. In this hour let us know that trust in God casts 
out every fear. 









EDITORIAL 


CONSCRIPTION AND HATRED 


NE of the by-products of war most to be dreaded 
is an unreasoning hatred, which is sure to prove 
an obstacle to peace and good-will for half a 


The recruiting methods of England were of 
Meetings were 


century 
such sort as to develop this antagonism. 
held in which orators inflamed the populace to the point 
of enlistment. Posters and slides in the movies and 
articles in the newspapers all contributed to this process. 

The method of raising an army by conscription, on 
the other hand, proceeds on a quite different basis. A 
man enters the army to do his part in the same way that 
he pays his taxes. It is a part of the burden of citizen- 
ship. He has convictions about the war, but they are 
less radical and have more balance than the convictions 


f the heated volunteer. 
It is for this reason that we are able to pronounce 
against Germany’s barbarisms in a spirit which will 


not make it impossible for us to live in the same world 
with the German people during the coming century. 
Che German government has been as a mad man run- 
ning amuck in our world, but if we are not blinded with 
hatred, we must admit that there are many Germans of 
a right mind who may be able to build a government 
with which we can live 

These are days when we must strike sturdy blows, 
but with all the fighting, there must not come the deep, 
unreasoning hatred that will make an enduring peace 
We have gone into this war in sorrow and 
anger. The conscription plan makes anger un- 
necessary. We will bear our right part of the burden, 
but we will never lose sight of the great goal so worthily 


mpossible 


not mn 


expressed by our president of a great confederation of 


nations which shall employ their moral and material 


to keep the 


{ world in order. 


lorces 


OUR PHILANTHROPIC PRESIDENT 


() single act of President Wilson will meet with 
N such wide-spread approval as his firm handling of 
the shameless coal trust which undertook to use 
as a cloak to become rich this winter on 
The President has cut down 
a ton and by this 


the world war 
the miseries of the people 
the wholesale price of coal a dollar 
single act has abrogated a tax levied on every individual 
f the United States amounting to two or three dollars, 
which tax would have lined the pockets of men already 
rich enough to have every need supplied. 

lhe coal corporation has been the most shameless 
of greedy trusts and must have depended upon political 
influence to carry through its unpatriotic program. 
Its defeat and public humiliation will serve as a 
wholesome example for every other kind of corporation 
that undertakes to capitalize the sorrow of the nation. 

he street corner orators have been making a slow 
job of turning our nation in the direction of socialism. 
What these orators have failed to do, the corporation 
with startling celerity. 
Government price-fixing will with the war. 
Competition has disappeared from many other indus- 


magnates are accomplishing 


not end 


tries besides the coal industry and these must be given 


the same kind of medicine. The corporation creates a 


monopoly for private gain which the government is 


compelled to control and turn into a public service cor- 


poration. The evolution is taking place swiftly in many 
industries. 

The President has acted with becoming exactness, 
His experts have investigated the cost of production. 
The operators of the mines were allowed a generous 
profit, but their big robbery was prevented by govern- 
ment action. Powers are now lodged in the President 
which would be extremely dangerous in a man not so 
honest and not a Christian. When we remember the 
human misery that the President has prevented for the 
coming winter, the cold and cheerless homes that now 
will be given warmth, we must be grateful that for this 
emergency we have been given so wise and good a 
leader. 


RECRUITING FOR OUR COLLEGES 


HERE are two questions agitating the minds of 

parents of the young people who left high school 

last spring. One of these is, shall I send my young 
people to college? The other, where shall I send them? 
Each of these questions is of great importance. 

\t the close of the world war we shall be short of 
expert leadership in every department of industry. We 
shall lose men in battle, and, moreover, the complex 
conditions in the coming period of organization of our 
industries will create a demand for bright, inventive 
minds to solve the problems that will arise. 

For this reason we should be encouraging promis- 
ing young people to go away to school. We shall have 
a larger supply of manual labor than of leadership to 
direct it. The demand of the hour will be for brains. 
We shall be recreant to our duty if our young people 
do not enter educational institutions in large numbers. 

Where shall these young people go? Much as we 
believe in our colleges, we may admit that for certain 
specialized callings, our young students may be obliged 
to seek schools outside the brotherhood. For most of 
life’s pursuits, however, the Disciple schools are well 
prepared to train our young people. 

In these schools their fundamental religious ideals 
will not suffer. The convictions of the inner life will 
not be taken away but rather strengthened. Our young 
people can be transplanted into almost any sort of soil 
during their impressionable years, but they will grow 
best in the spiritual soil in which they have spent their 
early life. 

We know now that education is not simply a pro- 
cess of storing the mind with facts. Other considera- 
tions besides the size of buildings and the abundance 
of apparatus enter into the scale of educational values. 
Education is a business of forming useful life habits. 
In the broad sense, the habits of greatest value may be 
cultivated on the campus of one of our schools. 


MECHANISM IN RELIGION 


HE age in which we live is a mechanical age. It 
may well be doubted whether succeeding ages will 
discover any really new mechanical principle. Later 
generations may build new machines for new needs, but 
they will be built from the elements which are now in 
common use in our mechanical world. The burdens of 
the world have been lifted from human backs and are 
now carried by great machines. It is not to be wondered 
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at that we have come to think in terms of cogs and belts 
and levers. 

In this age, some have all too easily put forth a 
mechanical interpretation of religion. In this age of 
machinery, we have a revival of the notion that no 
ministry can be valid without the imposition of the 
hands of a bishop. The ministry may have a great 
spiritual vision, it may busy itself with a great task, but 
the hand of the ordaining officer alone can give this 
service validity. There is a way of looking upon ordi- 
nation as being useful in the church and conducive to 
good order. There is also a way of considering it which 
is purely mechanical. Belt up the pulleys and the result 
follows. 

It cannot be denied that the ordinances have been 
regarded by some in a mechanical way. Submit to bap- 
tism, and at once you are morally cleansed. Go to mass, 
and you accumulate so much merit. The ordinances 
have unquestionably contributed their part to the spirit- 
ual well-being of the church, but their real value is ob- 
scured by a mechanical conception of their operation 
in human life. 

The analogies of life and growth are more con- 
genial to the nature of Christianity than the analogies 
of machines. In dealing with personalities we have no 
such cause and effect relationship as is involved in run- 
uing a drill press with an electric motor. The spiritual 
uplift of the race cannot come like the rushing elevator 
in a sky-scraper, but must come like the slow growing 
process of the oak which rears its head high enough 
to survey the surrounding landscape. We can accept 
no creed or ordinance or organization by any other 
standard of value than its contribution to the vital pro- 


Cess. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL AND CONSERVATISM 


VISIT to the country districts suggests how great 

has been the progress among our rural churches, 

as indeed with the churches of most religious 
bodies. There is now found an open mind for opinions 
that are new. There is evidenced much less of the dog- 
matic temper than a few years ago and a great hunger 
for new knowledge is revealed. 

The rural public school has been doing a great work. 
Each little school house has become a library and a 
social center, and the liberalizing influences of modern 
life have now been brought to isolated communities. 
rhrough the “Schoolma’am” the best magazines and the 
new books are now introduced in country districts. 

This means that the point of view of modern science 
has come to be well established among the intelligent 
young farmers of today. In the atmosphere of this 
scientific interest, it is impossible for dogmatism to dwell. 
The spirit of the laboratory is humility and not dogmatism. 
The point of view of evolution involves no static concep- 
tion of life. 

Meanwhile, certain obscurantist preachers continue 
to make themselves ridiculous by denouncing the new 
light. If they do not find a real message for their 
hearers, they must move soon and keep moving every 
six months. These belated preachers of static religion 
can find no abiding place in communities where the pub- 
lic school has done its perfect work. 

There is now going into the country district the 
young man who does not preach against learning, but 
who spreads it. He knows science and criticism and 
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enriches his message with material from these fields. 
In communities blessed with such ministry, the rural 
people are not turning away from the church, but to- 
ward it. The new preacher in a certain rural community 
was greeted at the close of his sermon with this compli- 
ment: “This is new, but I like it.” Thus he epitomized 
the judgment of the whole community toward a modern 
view of religion. Old things are passing away and all 
shall be new. 


A NEW ERA IN ILLINOIS MISSIONS 


N examination of the program arranged for the 

next Illinois state convention indicates the 

changes which are coming into the methods of 
Illinois Disciples. The meeting which will be held at 
Taylorville September 10-13, will be full of interest from 
first to last. 

Such great speakers as W. E. Gordon of India, Her- 
bert L. Willett, Jr., of Beirut, and Professor W. C. Bow- 
er, will make the evening sessions memorable. The 
day-time programs will furnish little opportunity for 
oratory and will be in the nature of conferences. An un- 
usual number of laymen will be heard and an examina- 
tion of the program shows that these men have been 
chosen with great care. The men who will speak are 
prominent in the social and business life of their com- 
munities and devoted to the cause of religion. 

One of the features of the meeting will be an ad- 
dress by State Secretary Harry H. Peters in which he 
will expound the new methods of missionary co-opera- 
tion in Illinois. The state has been re-districted and in 
each district one man will now spend his entire time in 
the service of the churches. The leakage that has been 
going on in recent years is to be stopped and provisions 
made for a really constructive program in state mis- 
sions. 

Life in Illinois is changing rapidly. The sudden 
emergence of a great city like Chicago in a single gen- 
eration drawing the young people to the cities, the re- 
placing of the older American farmer with immigrant 
tenants upon the land, and the great increase of wealth 
through the earnings of the mines and the corn belt 
country have brought nothing less than a revolution in 
the life of the commonwealth. 

Illinois is the richest and the most populous of the 
states in the Mississippi valley but she has not always 
been the most progressive. Her school system has been 
behind that of some other states in important regards 
and the roads are still a disgrace. No state can be con- 
sidered truly progressive in these days if its population 
is mud-bound for part of the year. The Disciples of 
Christ are a great force in the state and should be doing 
their utmost in helping forward the progress of this 
great commonwealth. 


BETHANY ASSEMBLY 


SEASON of more conspicuous success has not 
A been known in the history of Bethany Assembly 
than the one which closed August 19. In at- 
tendance, in earnestness of purpose, in richness of pro- 
gram, in all-around friendliness of spirit on the part of 
those who were there and, we are told, in financial 
profit, the Assembly of this summer exceeded all its 
predecessors. 
There are great possibilities in Bethany Assembly 
under the right leadership and ideals. It could be made 
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a constructive force in the life of the Disciples if the 
pirit and policy of this summer’s gathering were ad- 
It is well located at the center 
of our brotherhood’s population, and could be made to 
draw large attendances if the timidity and reactionism 
that have found embodiment too often in its programs 
vere decisively abandoned 

\nother year like this one should see this Disciples’ 
Chautauqua well established, not only as to its financial 


hered to and developed 


performance, but in its function as a liberalizing force 
in our communion 


PROFESSOR SNODDY 


SNODDY of Transylvania Col- 
was for two weeks the chief 
\ssembly. He made twenty 

mornings he spoke 


ROPFESSOR E, | 

lege, Lexington, Ky 

speaker at Bethany 
ldresses. In the m some phase 
the New Testament Church, concluding the morning 


the “Background of the 


series with tour lectures o1 
' afternoon he spoke on 


having in mind the large 


Liscy les History lin the 
ome theme of psychology 

iss of young people on the grounds taking instruction 
eligious education 

iter hearing a number of these addresses we are 
haracterize Professor Snoddy as noth- 
rt of a genius in the fine art of popularizing 
| knowledge le can really make psychology 
| he does not sacrifice scientific precision by 
day his audiences grew in num- 
ers and their mterest was most intense at the close 


ly the enthusiasm of the Assembly reached 


ts highest in response to l’rofessor Snoddy’s lectures 
the Discipl lle did what we believe no man 

1 ever before undertaken systematically to 
to relate the historic character and development 

tive y} | s* movement to the economic and social 

h the movement was implicit. In this 

iti essor Snoddy is a real originator. His 
terpretat! of the Disciples’ movement as a response 
the ne f the great, tree and virile frontier is one 
the most cinating stories his audience at Bethany 
\gain again he was petitioned to put 


ook, and there is some hope of his doing so. 


CiurisTIAN CenTURY believes the enthusiasm 
ethany hear« $ indication of the kind of 
ponse the larger public would give to his thesis in 


ur opinion that his thesis would work 


| inc iples of 


t in the thought lite of the 





THE PUNISHMENT OF SIN 


iti argument ¢ some is that we need a doctrine 
a future hell to even up the inequalities of the 
present. Such a ttit would seem to concede 
t é nner just now has the best end of it \re 
( 1 ny vho s¢ retly envy the sinner his sin: 
. ( secure foundation for the spiritual life 
ym e the concession that the sinner has the best of it 
the ( d now \\hatever the fact be about the 
Cy ment « in, and this seems a part of a 
¢ of immortality, we would deny that the 

7 antage ol the saint 
er religions held that sin need not wait tor 
ther world for its punishment lhe luries of the 
eck religion had for their business the following of 


rth to carry the retri 
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bution that was due them. John believed in a present 
judgment and declared that the unbeliever was con- 
demned already, because he had chosen darkness for 
light 

When we admit that the sinner has the advantage 
in this world, we are still living according to the sinner’s 
scale of values. 

It turns out, however, that we have made no sac- 
rifices. The choice of the Christian life is pure gain, 
The spiritually-minded man may be in poverty without 
being poor. He may be beset with enemies, but be at 
He can look into the face of imminent death 
In all these things the Christ 


peace 
and yet know a great joy. 
led the way 

The sinner, on the other hand, has the seeds of 
death within him. It takes no law-court to bring the 
debauchee to disgust and ennui. The fruit of Sodom is 
at last bitter in his mouth. His punishment is ever with 
him. 


ADMITTING MEN TO OUR MINISTRY 


I. Disciples are so ultra-individualistic that we 

have no council of the brethren to pass upon the 

fitness of a man to enter the Christian ministry. 
In Congregational and Baptist churches, this work is 
done by the association, but among the Disciples the 
minister is self-appointed. 

Chis loose practice of the Disciples of admitting 
men to the ministry with no counsel or advice is offen- 
sive to the Christian world and will constitute a dis- 
tinct disadvantage when the time comes for the disap- 
pearance of the denominational order. From the days 
of the apostles preachers were set apart by some more 
careful method than the one we have. 

With no machinery for examining candidates for the 
ministry, it would be a most valuable service for some 
agency such as the Board of Education to draw up some 
minimum requirements for men who are considering the 
ministry. These could be made known to the churches 
\Vith some such form, a congregation might decide more 
intelligently whether it should encourage a man to 
preach by offering him a pastorate. 

Che interpretation of Christian truth for the new 
generation must be made by men who have dignified 
the Bible by spending years in the scientific study of 
its contents and by considering zealously the great 
sciences that relate to human life. Only men with this 
sort of training can hope to be in the first rank of use- 
fulness in the service of the church. 








The Two Voices 


By Thomas Curtis CLARK, 


()VIE has vanished from the earth; 
L Hate has raised her flag on high; 
ride and Greed and Lust for blood 
(;rowl and shriek above the flood 
\nd truth is left to die.” 


If. 


llate is vanishing from earth; 
Love is being born again; 

Pride and Greed and Lust for blood 
\ll shall perish in the flood— 

lor God and Truth must reign!” 
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The Church’s Responsibility and 





the greatness of the issues in- 
volved. For they cut, I verily 
believe, to the very bone of any decent 
civilization and of all ideal interests, 
though this we have been slow to see. 
The real issue at bottom, indeed, 
| think may be said to be the issue of 
our being Christians through and 
through. There is probably a growing 
conviction on the part of thoughtful 
Christian men the world over that 
the incomparably terrible war through 
which we are passing and the world 
crisis it involves themselves suggest 
that the race’s real trouble is that 
there has been no consistent and rad- 
ical trial of the spirit and principles 
of Christ in the whole realm of hu- 
man life. We are learning that we 
cannot be half-way Christians suc- 
cessfully. 


T HE crisis today is to be seen in 


CARRYING THE WHOLE CROSS. 


Here, too, Drummond’s contention 

lds, that “the whole cross is more 
easily carried than the half.” “The 
hurch cannot go on,” another has 
said, “preaching Jesus to individuals 
and Machiavelli to states. At last 
the high gods weary of such stupidity 
und send the deluge.” 

[he church certainly must make 
sure that it does not subject itself to a 
criticism leveled by a recent writer 
against certain humanitarians. There 
has been some danger, I fear, upon 
that point. “It is just those,” this 
writer says, “who seek to serve hu- 
manity, who, in this supreme human 
crisis, affect an aristocratic aloofness 

| snobbish neutrality toward its 
issues. Only colossal conceit, crooked 
thinking, or dazed sensibilities enables 
vowed humanitarians to believe 
that a majority of civilized mankind 
is fighting and sacrificing all without 
reason and significance for human 
progress. * * * Whatever greedy 
rivalries lay concealed in the darkness 
of antecedent diplomacy, the war is 
steadily becoming a conflict between 
progress and reaction, humanity and 
savagery, freedom and tyranny.” 


A NEW EPOCH AT HAND. 
The church needs, too, a new sense 


of the greatness of its opportunity in 
this hour. That opportunity is hardly 


less than the possibility of a new civ- 
ilization, a new epoch for the king- 
dom of God on earth. 


Opportunity 


By Henry Churchill King 


First of all, the church as trustee 
of that great Christian conviction of 
the priceless value and _ inviolable 
sacredness of every human soul, has 
a great obligation in these times. 

For that great conviction is the 
root, the absolutely indispensable root, 
of all liberal principles and of every 
form of liberty, political, economic, 
social. 


UNSELFISH LEADERSHIP NEEDED. 


That trust the church cannot lay 
down, nor be indifferent as to whether 
its fruits abide, for Christianity is 
democratic to the core. In it there 
is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision 
nor uncircumcision, bond nor free, 
male nor female. Peace is not the 
sole Christian interest in time of war. 
The church must hand that trust 
down, not weakened, but strength- 
ened, more clearly comprehended, 
more ideally embodied. 

As trustee of this deep conviction 
of the essential sacredness of human- 
ity, the church should furnish, too, in 
a special degree that unselfish leader- 
ship which democracy particularly re- 
quires. 

There is evidence in the various 
government advisory councils and 
commissions, in the principles of tax- 
ation that are being urged, and in the 
fact that the nation is probably more 
united in this war, the most unselfish 
of all our wars, than in any preceding 
war—in all this there is evidence that 
the country is to have unselfish serv- 
ice of a high order, and probably 
greater freedom from corruption and 
graft, than ever before in its history. 
But all this should mean, with more 
reason, that the church is not to lag 
behind in unselfish leadership here in 
defense of its great liberal heritage. 


CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS. 


We shall be sympathetic with loyal 
German-Americans, and have some 
sense of the difficult position in which 
they find themselves. One German 
paper in my own region said a little 
while ago: “Terrible days of con- 
flict between duty toward our country 
and natural sympathy for the land of 
our fathers are before us. But if it 
should break our hearts, America 
shall not find us wanting.” 

We need sympathy with conscien- 
tious objectors to war. There must 
be no Bertrand Russell cases in the 
United States, no harrying of gen- 









uine, conscientious objectors, no un- 
due censorship. 

We may far better imitate France’s 
democratic conduct of the war than 


Prussia’s autocracy. We are always 
seriously exposed to the danger that 
comes in fighting error, of approxi- 
mating that error. “Heaven save us,” 
as Lord Bryce says, “from imitating 
Prussia,” in the interests of a short- 
sighted efficiency that forgets half the 
moral law, blunts freedom of initi- 
ative, and fails utterly in the most 
vital concerns. We want no Kaiser- 
dom in America. And if there is to 
be no Kaiserdom in America it will be 
the responsibility of the church above 
all to make sure that that is so. The 
church is bound here to bear no un- 
certain testimony, bound scrupulously 
to guard our Protestant inheritance of 
freedom of conscience, freedom of 
thought, freedom of speech, freedom 
of investigation. 


H. G. WELLS’ NEW FAITH. 


The church is the trustee also, in 
peculiar degree, of faith in God, and 
she has in this world crisis a rare ob- 
ligation and opportunity to bring to 
men this vision and faith, a new con- 
viction of our absolute need of God, so 
vigorously voiced by Mr. Wells. He 
has not been much of a religious 
prophet until these recent months, and 
it is all the more significant, I think, 
that it should be he who writes in this 
fashion: 

“Men will have to look to another 
power, that is at once above them and 
within, to assert those eternal standards 
of justice which alone can give peace. 

_ And until they do look up and 
see him, this world is no better than 
a rat-pit, a place slippery and disgusting 
and wearisome with the tormented stuff 
of furious and aimless lives.” 


How greatly has there been dem- 
onstrated in these days our need of 
God, our absolute dependence upon 
God for guidance where we cannot 
see, for help in a world crisis which 
we cannot ourselves solve, for a God 
not tribal nor national in a war that 
becomes ever more and more devilish, 
in a crisis when machinery and organ- 
ization and wealth and science are 
plainly not enough. Truly, if any man 
believes in prayer, this is the time to 
pray. 

The churches, surely, are trustees 
of faith in God, and they have such 
an opportunity as has, perhaps, never 
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before come, to bring home to men 
their need, their absolute need of God. 


FROM OLD TESTAMENT TO NEW 


Once more, the church is trustee 
of Christianity, of the spirit and 
teaching of Jesus. We have been hav- 
ing a demonstration on a world-wide 
scale of humanity’s absolute need of 
the Christianity of Christ. 

What has been happening, I sup- 
pose, is that little by little men have 
been sloughing off all un-Christ like 
types of Christianity. An Old Testa- 
ment type of Christianity has not 
borne the test. The Christianity that 
we must preserve is not to be shallow 
and it is not to be sentimental. It is 
not primarily emotional. It is not 
primarily theological. It is not pri- 
marily ceremonial. All these types of 
Christianity have been proved want- 
ing. With all of them it has been 
found possible to harmonize at the 
same time a hatred and bitterness ut- 
terly un-Christlike. All these have 
failed. The only Christianity that can 
be said to have come out of this con- 
flict unscathed is the Christianity of 
Christ himself, ethical through and 
through, applicable to all men and to 
all classes, and to nations as well as 
to individuals, free, utterly free from 
hatred and bitterness and from all ar- 


rogance 


IMMEDIATE OPPORTUNITIES. 

I have said that the church needs 
a keen sense of the greatness of the 
crisis and of its involved opportunity, 
and that it must read its obligations 
and opportunities in the fact that it 
is a trustee of great spiritual inter- 
ests, of the value and sacredness of 
the person, of freedom of conscience, 
of faith in God, and of the Christian- 
ity of Christ 

Out of all this, now, grow certain 
further obligations and opportunities, 
which the church must face. 

First of all, this world crisis calls 
for cooperation among all the forces 
of righteousness to a degree so far 
hardly imagined. Is this generation 
to prove wise enough and _ great 
enough not only to check these de- 
structive agencies, but positively to re- 
place them with agencies of construc- 
tive good-will? Against such terrible 
possibilities as the war has disclosed 
there is no adequate defense but a 
moral and religious one. This is no 
time, therefore, for the forces of 
righteousness to indulge in divisive 
differences. They must get together 
and work together. 

The churches need to sweep away 
cobwebs and subtleties, and to see the 
great issue of this war with clearness. 
Ultimately that issue is, as I have al- 
ready implied, whether nations as well 
as individuals are to be held to moral 


and Christian standards In that 


issue the kingdom of God is vitally 
concerned, and the churches may not 
be indifferent to it. For Germany’s 
philosophy of the state, as a law to 
itself and as above the claims of all 
morality, is paganism pure and simple. 

There can be, as I have said, no 
conceivable peace between that phil- 
osophy and Christianity. 


CHRIST MUST RULE NATIONS. 


What does progress in morals 
mean? In general, it means progress 
in the application of the moral law, 
from the individual to the class, and 
from the class to the nation. The 
cause of morals, and the cause of 
Christ, go forward in the propor- 
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churches, to make sure that our con- 
duct of the war shall match our or- 
iginal aims. If that is to be true, we 
must set our faces like a flint against 
all war madness. 


CHRISTIANS SHOULD NOT BE STAND- 
PATTERS. 


The churches may be expected, 
above all to believe in the possibilities 
of a new civilization. No disciple of 
Christ has any right, certainly, to be a 
cynic or a standpatter. Let him read 
Christ’s parables of the marvelous 
growth of the good. Let him remem- 
ber the prayer that his Lord has taught 
him to offer, that the will of God may 








The Merciful Hand 


Dedicated to Miss Alice L. F. Fitzgerald, Edith Cavell memorial 
nurse, going to the front 


VACHEL LINDSAY 
(of the Vigilantes) 


To cure the wide world, stricken sore, 
Bleeding at the breast and head, 
Tearing at its wounds once more. 


Y “to fine white hand is Heaven's gift 


Your white hand is a prophecy, 

A living hope that Christ shall come 
And make the nations merciful, 

Hating the bayonet and drum. 


Each desperate burning brain you soothe, 
Or ghastly broken frame you bind, 

Brings one day nearer our bright goal, 
The love-alliance of mankind. 


—From The Red Cross Magazine. 








tion in which we succeed in getting 
the principles of Christ, already recog- 
nized as obligatory upon individuals, 
acknowledged as holding also between 
class and class, and between nation 
and nation. The standards and ideals 
of Christ must prevail in our entire 
civilization. Is it no concern of the 
churches that this greatest triumph of 
Christianity should be accomplished ? 

Once more, it is peculiarly incum- 
bent upon the churches, I think, that 
they help to keep the ideals of the 
nation high in the midst of war. No 
nation, perhaps, ever came into a 
great war with cleaner hands, after 
more patience—two years and a little 
over—or in more _ disinterested 
fashion, than ours into this war. It 
peculiarly concerns us all, therefore, 
and especially the membership of the 


be done on earth even as in heaven. 
Let him be sure that Christianity is 
intended to permeate all the life of 
men. And let him believe, therefore, 
in the possibilities of a new civiliza- 
tion. 

Let the Christian man remind him- 
self of some of the things that make 
it seem as though that new civilization 
had indeed begun to dawn: the great 
Russian revolution, the progress of 
the prohibition of the liquor traffic 
among the belligerent nations, the fact 
that America has herself come into 
this war in such disinterested fashion, 
and what that may mean for surer 
triumph of the liberal interests and of 
the disinterested aims of the Allies at 
the end. Let him remember, too, the 
extent to which a League of Nations 
to Enforce Peace already exists. 
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\N EXPERIMENT IN INTERNATION- 
ALISM. 


Let the Christian, too, remember 
the enormous degree to which co- 
operation in multiplied fields is al- 
ready going on between these nations. 
What is the greatly significant thing 
which has been occurring in these last 
few days here in Washington? “What 
is being arranged in Washington 
these days,” one of our great editors 
says, “is really a gigantic experiment 
in internationalism. For the first 
time in history the food supply, the 
shipping, the credit, and the man- 
power of the nations are to be put un- 
der something like joint administra- 
We are witnessing the creation 
of a super-national control of the 
world’s necessities. The men who 
are charged with conducting this war 
are now compelled to think as inter- 
national statesmen. The old notions 
of sovereignty no longer govern the 
facts. Three of the unifying forces 
of mankind are at work—hunger, 
danger, and a great hope. They are 
sweeping into the scrap-heap the sep- 
aratist theories that nations should be 
self-sufficing economically and abso- 
lutely independent politically * * * 
\ new and more powerful machinery 
of internationalism is being created. 
It is a true internationalism, because 
it deals, not with dynastic and diplo- 
matic alliancés, but with the cooper- 
ative control of those vital supplies on 


twtr 
tion 


which human life depends. * * * 
This is the birth of the League of Na- 
tions.” That is a thing to make any 
thoughtful man hopeful. 

The membership of the churches 
must be intelligent, thoughtful, un- 
selfish world citizens, with world vis- 
ion, educated for world living, 
ashamed not to think in world terms, 
in terms of humanity, and so lifted 
above a selfish exclusive patriotism, 
while at the same time genuinely loyal 
to their nation. It is muddy thinking 
which supposes that a true national- 
ism demands national conceit and sel- 
fish national exclusiveness. 

A SOCIAL PROGRAM AFTER THE WAR. 

The churches are bound, finally, to 
maintain and press a true social pro- 
gram, by and through the war, as 
well as after it, to make certain that 
this world cataclysm shall bear its 
full fruit in a better civilization than 
the world has yet seen, a civilization 
that shall be worthy in some measure 
of the enormous sacrifices which have 
gone into this war, and more worthy 
of the name which we give to our 
civilization—Christian. 

And the end is not to come with- 
out sacrifice, as I have tried elsewhere 
to say. “He was shot, my last boy,” 
(said a French officer to Mr. Frank 
H. Simonds) “up near Verdun, in the 
beginning of the war. He did not 
die at once and I went to him. For 
twenty days I sat beside him in a 
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cellar waiting for him to die. I bought 
the last coffin in the village that he 
might be buried in it, and kept it un- 
der my bed. We talked many times 
before he died, and he told me all he 
knew of the fight, of the men about 
him, and how they fell. My name is 
finished, but I say to you now that 
in all that experience there was noth- 
ing that was not beautiful.” 


THE BEAUTY OF SACRIFICE. 


Its beauty was the awful, the sanct- 
ifying, the consecrating beauty of self- 
sacrifice. Its terrible price, the fath- 
ers and sons, the mothers and daugh- 
ters, the age and youth of more than 
half the nations of the world are still 
steadily paying, in the name, they be- 
lieve, of something more than a selfish 
patriotism. That sifting, searching, 
world crisis is now to bring to us, too, 
a like sacrificial baptism. God grant 
the opportunity may not come to us 
in vain! 

When one thinks of what God has 
already wrought in these last months, 
of the magnitude of the sacrifices the 
race has already made, and of the 
great ends for which the liberal na- 
tions are now united he can only catch 
up the words of the “Battle Hymn of 
the Republic :” 


“Mine eyes have seen the glory of the 
coming of the Lord; 


Oh, be swift, my soul, to answer him! 
be jubilant my feet! 
Our God is marching on.” 


Religion in the Labor Movement 


HERE is so much religion in 
| ite labor movement, and so 
much of the social spirit in the 
hurch, that, with the inevitable de- 
velopment of each in these respects, 
it will some day become a question 
as to whether the church will cap- 
ture the labor movement, or whether 
the labor movement will capture the 
church. 
t is becoming quite clear to most 
f us that neither side can afford to 
ignore the other. While there are 
good and sufficient reasons for the 
church to discuss the problem of 
it may save the people, there 
also most excellent reasons 
h prove that the people must 
the church. 


WORKINGMEN HONOR JESUS 
\orkingmen almost universally 
honor Jesus as a Great Friend and 
Leader. A recent writer said: “In 
fortress of progress which the 
socialist workingmen of Belgium 
have built in Brussels, the Maison 
Peuple, as you pass from one 


part to another of that hive of many 


By Charles Stelzle 


activities, you may happen to go 
into an upper lecture hall, and note 
across the end of the platform a 
great curtain hanging. It is drawn 
reverently aside, and behind it one 
sees a fresco of the form of Jesus, 
with hand uplifted pointing the way 
above. It is surely deeply signifi- 
cant of the vital power of His mes- 
sage, and of the way He wins men 
still to follow Him.” 

Almost every mention of the name 
of Jesus in workingmen’s meetings 
brings forth the most hearty ap- 
plause. 

The average workingman is nat- 
urally religious. His religion may 
not always be expressed in the or- 
thodox manner, but it is there, nev- 
ertheless. Infidelity scarcely exists 
among workingmen. As a matter of 
fact, they respond most readily to 
the religious appeal. It is the testi- 
mony of nearly every preacher that 
engages in shop meetings that they 
are never listened to with greater 
respect and with greater interest by 
any other kind of an audience. 

The social question is fundamen- 


tally a moral and a religious prob- 
lem. In the end, there will be not 
one answer to the social question, 
but many. But all will agree in this 
—all will be religious. It will never 
be settled upon any other basis. 
History has prophesied it. The best 
labor leaders are coming to recog- 
nize it. 
RELIGION THE KEY 

These things prove that the work- 
ingman, in his devotion to Jesus and 
in his natural religious disposition, 
is in an attitude of mind which 
makes him peculiarly ready for the 
introduction of a great moral mo- 
tive. In so far as he responds to this 
principle, will he be given power in 
the industrial world. Agitation, ed- 
ucation and legislation there will 
continue to be, but they must be al- 
ways upon a moral basis. And that 
organization will survive among 
workingmen—be it the church or the 
labor movement—which has_ the 
greatest genius to transmute these 
high ideals into practical, every-day 
living, meeting all their needs. 
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Tying a Church Building in Congo 


By Herbert Smith 


of the way and sinking in mud at 
every step. 


SOME DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED 


Mr. Hobgood had stated that he 
was going to cut bamboo with the 
rest He went overboard with a 
shout and was soon lost from sight 
It was two hours before I saw him 
again. I did not know whether he 
was a white man or a red man when 
he came bringing in his ten bamboo 
Part of the men had back an 
hour and we had plenty of time to 
load all the canoes well before the 
last arrived. If Mr. Hobgood had 
kept his counci] | should have 
thought he had brought his bamboo 
all the way, but he spoiled it by 
telling what happened. He had cut 
ten of the largest bamboo he could 
find, great long poles. He tied these 
all together and started back, but 
very few of those ten reached the 
canoe, for they were wet and heavy 
ead. Moreover, wading in mud 
water added to the difficulty 
f the men helped him with his 


been 


as | 
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The Christians helped to gather 
the material and to “tie” the house 
It is a building 50 ft. by 100 ft. It 
has rooms partitioned off in each 
corner, as we will use it for our 
school as well as for church servy- 
ces, 


WORK AND SONG 


Now, the house which Solomon 
built for the Lord was built with- 
out noise. Not so the one built at 
Lotumbe. They sang they 
worked and when the women came 
to mud up the walls one would have 
thought a whole city was under con- 
struction great was the confu- 
sion. But the house was finished 
and Mr. Hobgood, who had been the 
leader of the movement, dedicated 
the building free of debt on April 
Oth. 

The total of this building 
was about one hundred dollars, in- 
cluding the labor, most of which was 
given free. You now can see why 
it will not last a hundred years. Per- 
haps by the time we need another 
friends will give the 


as 


SO 


cost 








load and finally gave him another house our 
bunch, while they gathered smaller where-with-all for this needy and 
ones ; worthy work. 
W Some Recent Books W 

The Definite Object. By Jeffery The Bird Study Book. By T. Gil- 
larnol Che author of this story bert Pearson. The author of this 
von fame through his “The Broad attractive volume of bird studies is 
Highway” which was published a the secretary of the National Asso- 
ew years ago. The present story ciation of Audobon Societies, which 
has its setting in New York City’s js proof sufficient that he knows 
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much of the narra- 
ung Amert- 
Ravenslee, 


dl irker regions, 
scene of 
The hero ts a ye 
millionaire, Geoffry 


weary of living withant an object in 


ing the 
g 


tive 


ife. He finally finds an “object” in 
the form of a certain “Hermione,” 
g ngel of the dark New York 
community Plenty of adventure 
ind clean romance, as described in 


the attractive style of Mr. Farnol, 


make this an ideal volume for sum- 
mer reading. (Little, Brown & Co., 
Roston S| 30 net } 

The Lookout Man By Bb. M. 
Bower The atmosphere of a Call- 


fornia mountain-top is sufficient to 
make this an agreeable volume. The 
is told of a man who sought 


story 

solitude in the west, on the moun- 
tain, but who, after many adven- 
tures, found Marion Rose necessary 


to his happiness. This story has 
never been published serially, which 
not saying anything 
(Little, Brown & Co., 
$1.35 net.) 


is certainly 
against it 
Boston 





whereof he speaks in this volume 
The purpose in the book is to cre- 
ate among the people a keener in- 


terest in the wonders of nature as 
revealed in the lives of the feath- 
ered friends of man. The illustra- 


tions are very fine and exceedingly 
helpful in teaching one to “place” 
the birds. (Doubleday, Page & 
Company, Garden City, N. Y. $1.25 
net.) 


To Mother. An _ anthology of 
“Mother” verse with an introduc- 
tion by Kate Douglas Wiggin. Here 
are gathered together the best things 
that have been written about 
“Mother,” the taste of Mrs. Wiggin 
serving to exclude commonplace 
verses, and presenting the work of 
such writers as William Blake, Rud- 
yard Kipling, Longfellow, Alfred 
\ustin, John Bannister Tabb 
entry Patmore, William Cowper and 
a hundred others. An ideal gift book 
fer “Mother.” (Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. $1 net.) 
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A Flag in Every 
Church 

The Presbyterian churches in Cin- 
cinnati, O., have accomplished some- 
thing which should appeal to Pro- 
testant churches everywhere. They 
now have an American flag in every 
Presbyterian building in the city. 


Methodists Spending 
War Money 

The Methodists have already be- 
gun the expenditure of the $50,000 
war fund appropriated by the Board 
of Home Missions. In Chicago, 
Uishop Nicholson has appointed a 
committee of fifty strong men to 
plan the work in this district. Part 
of the money will be used to secure 
the services of stronger pastors in 
the churches near the cantonments 
and camps. Methodist chaplains 
vill also be provided with equip- 
ment for their work. 


Congregationalists Successful 
In Home Missions 


Although the Congregationalists 
ire not a large denomination numer- 
ically, being outnumbered by the 
Disciples nearly two to one, they are 
among the foremost leaders of this 
ountry in mission work. The Con- 
gregational Home Missionary So- 
ciety reports for 1916-1917 that it 
helped 2,413 churches and 469 for- 
eign missions which did work in 
23 languages. There were organ- 
zed 75 new churches and 14,546 ac- 
essions to the missionary churches 
are reported. The total expendi- 
tures of the society for the year were 
$681,498.74. The societv does a 
kind of work that moves Congrega- 
tionalists to entrust large sums of 
money to its care. 


Will Try Union 
For One Year 

The Congregational and Method- 
ist churches in Leicester, Mass., will 
try union for one year. They are 
forming provisionally the “Associ- 
ate Church of Leicester.” The two 
pastors will remain, but most of the 
services will be of a union character, 
the two Sunday schools being com- 
bined. 


Fight Booze 
with Ads 


The Federal Council of the Church 
of Christ in America plans to hit 
John Barleycorn some body blows 
with a million dollars worth of dis- 


The Larger Christian World 


A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


play advertising to be placed 
throughout the country. Rev. Chas. 
Stelzle has been placed in charge 
of the campaign. They are offering 
the religious press cuts for the pur- 
pose of reaching their constituency. 
Prohibition as a war emergency 
measure will be emphasized. 


United Presbyterians 
Urge Morning Watch 


The address of Dr. John R. Mott 
on the “Morning Watch” has been 
so well thought of by leaders of the 
United Presbyterian church that 
they have arranged to have the ad- 
dress printed and distributed free 
to every member of their organiza- 
tion who may desire it. The ad- 
dress urges the use of an early morn- 
ing hour for devotional purposes. 


Cornerstone Laid for Christian 
Endeavor Building 


The Christian Endeavor move- 
ment is to have a building as a na- 
tional headquarters. The corner- 
stone of the new building was laid 
on Beacon Hill, Boston, July 19. 
The ceremony was presided over 
by Mr. Daniel A. Poling. 


Sunday Schools Honor 
John Wanamaker 


Mr. John Wanamaker is known all 
over this country as an ardent Sun- 
day school worker. On his 79th 
birthday recently, he was honored 
by a letter from the World Associa- 
tion. In his reply he declared that 
the Sunday school had kept him 
young. 


War Plans for the 
Home Folks 


Rev. Roy B. Guild, who this year 
leads the movement of the Federal 
Council for the more effective organ- 
ization of local communities in relig- 
ious work insists that the war pro- 
gram of the church is not all to be 
for the soldiers and sailors, but for 
the folks at home as well. He urges 
especially community socials in 
which the new soldier songs shall 


be sung. 


Methodist Preacher 
Mobbed in Chicago 

Methodism is considerably agi- 
tated by the mobbing of a gospel 
wagon and its workers in “Little 
Italy,” Chicago. It is charged by 
the Methodist workers that the mob 
was moved to its work by the priest 
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of a near-by Roman Catholic church. 

oth the priest and the Protestant 
preachers were brought into court, 
the former for disturbing a religious 
meeting and the latter for obstruct- 
ing the street. All were dismissed 
but the Roman Catholic judge 
threatened the preachers with a fine 
of $200 if they ventured into this 
district again. Another name com- 
monly given to the neighborhood 
is “Hell’s Corner.” The Methodists 
insist they are going back. 


Religious Speakers 
on Conservation 

The government is going to enlist 
the services of many volunteer re- 
ligious workers who will interpret 
the conservation movement to Amer- 
ica. A school will be held in Wash- 
ington, August 28-31, in which in- 
struction will be given these speak- 
ers by the now nationally famous 
Mr. Hoover and a number of other 
able leaders. It is hoped that a large 
corps of these speakers will spread 
throughout the country the informa- 
tion which will prevent poverty and 
distress during the remainder of the 
war period. 


Y. M. C. A. Uses 
Moving Pictures 


The Y. M. C. A. is rapidly mobil- 
izing its forces to spend wisely the 
millions that were entrusted to its 
care at the beginning of the war. 
Among its recreational plans will be 
the use of moving pictures. In 343 
cantonments, camps and posts, 1,126 
programs will be rendered weekly. 
In the south two motor trucks will 
be used to carry entertainment to 
troops in out of the way places. It 
is said that Mary Pickford is the 
most popular movie actress with the 
soldiers, who do not care much for 
war pictures or for moralizing. 


Dr. Clark Calls Millions 
Campaign a Success 


Dr. Francis E. Clark declares that 
the Million Campaign for the Chris- 
tian Endeavor societies has been a 
success. Reports cannot be secured 
from the whole world but it is be- 
lieved all the goals of the movement 
were realized. The number of new 
societies formed in the United States 
was 8,206 and the number of new 
members more than 718,435. A set 
of “Biennial Plans” for the next two 
years are being formulated. There 


is every evidence of a healthy activ- 
ity in the movement. 













ue Next Step 1n Democracy. By 
R. W. Sellars, Ph. D., Assistant 
Professor of Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan pages. 
$1.50. 


275 


lt has not been many years since a 
man favorable to socialism could not 
have held a university chair. It bodes 
well for scholastic freedom that it is 
no longe r so Sellars is 
more an apologist than an advocate in 
this book He refuses to define 
cialism, reminding us that even Marx 
himself did it 


cont nds, is not 


Professor 
S0O- 


Socialism, he 
a doctrinaire system, 
but a movement, a prophecy rather 
than a program, a manifestation of the 
seitgeist wherein an unrest precedes 
reform and better times—a groaning 
of creation awaiting the redemption 
that is to come 


never 


There are those who 
make it a creed and dogmatize it, but 


the formulas follow instead of pre- 
cede great social and thought move 
ments I democracy, socialism 
must proceed by the trial and error 
method; it will be an evolution with 
revolutionary episodes perhaps. The 
lemocracy of today is not that of 
Rousseau's or even Jefferson's defin- 
itions; neither will the social system 


hence be that of Marx’ 
It is founded 


of a century 


ind Engel’s definitions 


essentially, he argues, upon a faith in 
man and a desire to free the least of 
his economic handicap ; it is 


men from 

t “will to bel "in humanity 
and the possibility of equalizing oppor- 
tunity 


it challenges 


i sort of 
in a better m Of course, 
institutions 
and would recenter social gravity on 


inner 


present da\ 


human welfare instead of upon pri 
vate profit lhe dogmas of so-called 
scientific socialism, objections to and 


socialism 


misapprehensions regarding 

are dealt with and a very able treat 
ment given the subjects of social jus- 
tice and the ethics of labor Such a 


treatise | 


promotes fair thinking 


* * * 


\n INtTRopucTION TO SociaL Psy- 
Chas. A. Ellwood, 
, Professor of Sociology in the 
University of Missouri 
$2.00. Appleton. 


, 
CHOLOGY By 


343 pages. 


\s a scientific sociologist Prof. Ell- 
front rank, and 
distinct contribution 
The interest of 
ige is not technical or 
professional, however, and no attempt 
vill be made here to review the volume 


wood has achieved 


+} 


this volume 1s a 
to technical sc iology 


readers of this p% 


\ 


ingle, but to outline its worth 
technical reader. 
1 composite of persons who are gov 


nd related chiefly on the men 


from that 


to the non Society is 


cerned 





tal side of their natures ; thus psychol- 
ogy becomes the principal factor in 
sociological study because it explains 
these mental inter-relations. But we 
are not purely reasoning beings, act- 
ing through free logical processes, but 
creatures of instinct, habit, emotion 
and servants to custom, tradition and 
creeds. To understand all the reac- 
tions men make to one another, to 
events and to ideas one must know the 
basis of physical reaction in these more 
or less non-rational things. With these 
processes explained we are-ready to 
inquire into the passing 
events and basis of social progress and 
to determine methods for promoting it. 
If the lay reader would understand the 
Russian revolution or the tilting of the 
Chinese reform movement to varying 
angles, the why of labor wars, race 
riots, and wars, and if he would com- 
prehend Billy Sunday’s revivals, the 
excitement of election campaigns and 
all such passing phenomena he will 
find the analysis of social interactivity 
in this book that will enable him to do 
If he has been won by superficial 
reading to partizanship to ‘economic 
determinism,” “pain and_ pleasure 
economy,” theories of “imitation,” etc., 
this volume will show him they are 
each true in a measure and play their 
part, but that no one of them ts a so- 
lution of social progress. Every in- 
telligent modern man should know 
something of the laws of the society in 
which he lives and the means by which 
social good can be promoted. Profes- 
sor Ellwood defends the educational 
process stoutly against all determinists 
and hard and fast theories of environ- 
mental influence, but he evaluates these 
things at full worth and explains their 
bearing upon the educational process 
by which society must progress. 


causes of 


SQ, 


* * +. 


COLLEGE CREDIT FOR 
3ipLtE Stupy. By Clar- 
ence Ashton Wood. 317 pages. 
World Book Company. $1.50 


SCHOO! ND 


(OUTSIDE 


In this survey we have the most 
complete study of the movement for 
giving regular school credit for Bible 
study that has ever been published. 
[he movement is now nation-wide, 
and this study is an invaluable hand- 
book of its progress and possibilities 
as well as a plea for its consummation. 
The state of progress is reviewed and 
objections considered and the various 
plans used clearly stated in detail, cov- 
ering all the states and hundreds of 
localities. The movement has pro- 
ceeded from the higher institutions 
downward but bids fair to soon take 





hold of that most necessary of all 
places—the grade school. The Greeley 
and Gary and North Dakota plans are 
well known, but the manner in which 
many states are arranging for high 
schools to do accredited work through 
arrangements with the local school au- 
thorities is not so well known. The 
wide sweep of the movement lies just 
here, however. Any plan used de- 
mands teachers in the churches of 
ability equal to those of the corre- 
sponding grade in the school giving 
credit; this means an immense im- 
provement in Sunday School teaching. 
The course pursued must also be one 
of public school grade of materials. 
The work done must be equal to that 
done in the schools, and that means 
vast improvement in Sunday School 
study and recitation. The author’s 
desire to promote only non-sectarian 
arrangements led him to understress 
such work as that done at the Univer- 
sities of North Dakota by Wesley Col- 
lege, at the University of Oregon by 
Eugene Bible University and at the 
University of Missouri by the Bible 
College of Missouri. For instance, the 
last named deserved more than dis- 
missal with a sentence saying credit is 
allowed for work done in a “denomina- 
tional college situated near-by.” A 
high-grade Bible College with three 
teachers, nine accredited courses, and 
nearly two hundred students doing the 
work, has something to offer. 


* * * 


ReLIGIous EDUCATION AND THE Pus- 
tic Scnoot. By George U. Wen- 
ner. 191 pages. 50 cents. Amer- 
ican Tract Society. 

Dr. Wenner’s book antedated Mr. 
Wood's work. It is a shorter, but not 
less able treatment and does not give 
the full review of efforts being made. 
It discusses the problem maturely, tak- 
ing up such questions as the parochial 
school, the relation of psychology to 
moral instruction, and the type of 
teaching demanded. The plan of study 
approved, however, will not commend 
itself to many because of its ecclesi- 
astical character ; the modern demand 
is for moral instruction rather than 
that of worship and catechism. 





Baptismal Suits 


We can make prompt shipments. 
Order Now. Finest quality and most 
fatisfactory in every way. Order by 
size of boot. 


Disciples Publication Societ 
700 B. St. Chicago, Til. 
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“Booze” and Lose 
The Lesson in Today’s Life* 
By CHARLES H. SWIFT 


ODERN psychology has 
M made hero-worship a_ vital 

factor in the educational 
process of our children; having dis- 
covered that, in later childhood and 
in early adolescence, the mind de- 
lights to live among the heroes of 
earth. Daniel has always been a 
hero to the child because of his dar- 
ing bravery in honoring God and in 
refraining from defiling His body. 
His reverence for Jehovah and for 
personal purity make a strong ap- 
peal to the adult mind as well. 

It is needless to go into any scien- 
tific discussion of the effects of al- 
cohol on the human body. Suffice 
it to say that even the medical pro- 
fession has dropped alcohol from the 
list of medicines. Surgeons hesitate 
to operate upon a body soaked in 
alcohol. Vital statistics show that 
the death rate is higher among al- 
coholic drinkers than among total 
abstainers. Insurance companies 
list the use of alcohol among the 
vital diseases, in determining a per- 
son’s fitness. The verdict of science 
is that alcohol is destructive. 
“Booze” and lose, is its final judg- 
ment. 

More important is its deadly ef- 
fect on human efficiency. Large 
railroad systems, industrial plants, 
business houses and companies, hav- 
ing realized this fact, prohibited the 
use of alcoholic drinks by their em- 
ployes. Examine your own com- 
munity for examples of this. Booze 
and lose is the verdict of countless 
tragedies enacted in city, hamlet and 
open country. The clerk, the arti- 
san, the student, the business man, 
the lawyer, the doctor, yea, the min- 
ister, have been living witnesses of 
this solemn judgment. 


cS * * 


The present titanic struggle is 
teaching the world this lesson. Rus- 
sia clearly saw that it was vodka or 

ictory and, for the sake of an efh- 
cient army, outlawed the former. 
England realizes that if she would 
win this war, she must first uproot 
the drink habit. France has experi- 
enced the same. In our own coun- 

*This article is based on the interna- 
tional Uniform lesson for September 9, 


“The Benefits of Total Abstinence.” 
Scripture, Daniel 1: 8-20. 


try the present agitation against the 
liquor traffic and the drastic meas- 
ures of President Wilson in prohib- 
iting saloons and dispensaries near 
the camps are further evidence of 
our principle. If booze means to 
lose in personally efficiency in times 
of war, what sane mind can justify 
it in times of peace? 

The question is more than one of 
personal efficiency, as important as 
this may be. In fact, the evil ef- 
fects of the traffic are too far-reach- 


ing for the individual to be per- 
mitted to decide the question for 
himself. The traffic has reached 


such gigantic proportions as to com- 
pel society to grapple with it. Just 
as the determination of the use of 
fire arms, the sale of drugs, and a 
thousand and one other personal 
rights pass over into civic duty as 
society develops from a simple to a 
more complex form, so the use of 
alcohol must eventually be made il- 
legal for the safety of society. 
* * 1” 


Especially is this true in a dem- 
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ocracy. If the carrying of fire arms 
is considered dangerous to society, 
much more so should the use of al- 
coholic beverages be so considered. 
If the sale of drugs is restricted by 
law for the safety of the people, why 
not include alcohol on the same 
ground? The political corruption, 
the civic graft, the social impurities, 
as well as the personal injuries 
caused by the traffic justify society 
in branding it as a menace of suffi- 
cient magnitude to legislate against 
its further existence. As a breeder 
of vice and crime, poverty and pau- 
perism, disease and law violation, it 
should be as positively dealt with 
as society handles the gambling den, 
houses of ill fame, or any other 
breeder of social disease. As an anti- 
social and an anti-patriotic force, it 
should not be tolerated in a dem- 
ocracy. Booze and lose becomes a 
social verdict. 

Civilization cannot poison 
and hope to remain sound. The 
highest form of culture does not 
come from a nation of boozers. Low- 
ered ideals and standards because 
of alcohol’s vitiating effect cause de- 
generation and final disintegration. 
Booze and lose must be the final 
sentence pronounced upon our 
American people if she continues to 
tolerate the traffic. Her salvation 
is the complete uprooting and utter 
destruction of society's deadly 
enemy. 


itself 





The Most Beautiful Hymnal Ever 
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Te Christian Century Press 


Produced by the American Church 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


The Disciples Hymnal 
Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Wille 


tors 





ame es all , great hymns which 

ave become fixed in the affections 
of the Church and adds thereto three 
distinctive features: 


HYMNS OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
HYMNS OF CHRISTIAN UNITY 
HYMNS OF THE INNER LIFE 


These three features give this new 
hymnal a modernnese of character 
anda Vigeliey not found in any other 
boo is hymna! is alive! 

It sings the same gospel that is 
being preached in modern evan- 
— pulpits. 

Price, per single copy, in cloth, $1.15 
In half leather, $1. 40. Extraordinary 
a made to churches adopting 
this book in the early days of the first 
edition. 


Write to-day for further information as 
to sample copies, etc. 


700 East 40th Street, Chicago 
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j he Bethan ; A NOTABLY SUCCESSFUL ATTEMPT 


TO PRESENT RELIGIOUS TRUTH IN 
A REASONABLE, ATTRACTIVE AND 
Ya e EFFECTIVE WAY TO YOUNG AND 
OLD. IT RESULTS IN AN ACCURATE 


KNOWLEDGE OF BIBLICAL FACTS, 
AND IN A VITAL APPRECIATION 


Lessons aa 









Spiritual: The great purpose of religious education—the training of 
mind and heart and will to ‘‘see God”’ and feel God in the world of nature, history, 
and especially in the revelation of His will in the life of the Savior of men—is not 
made subservient to the presentation of mere historical facts. The study of the 
Bethany Graded Lessons grows Christian character; it does not simply produce 


scholars. 


Thorough: Not a hop-skip-and-jump compromise scheme of study, 
made as easy as possible. Thoroughness is not sacrificed to the minor end of 
easiness. Each year of th> life of child and youth is provided with a Bible course 
perfectly adapted to that year. The Bethany Graded Lessons are psychologically 


correct. 


Practical: An interesting fact relative to the Bethany Graded Lessons 
is that they are fully as popular with small schools as with large. The system 
is thoroughly adaptable to all conditions. The fact that a school is small does not 
mean that it is easy-going and careless in its choice of a system of study. We 
can truthfully say that many of the finest schools using the Bethany Lessons do 

not number more than 75 members. No matter what the conditions of your 

school, the Bethany Graded Lessons will fill your need. 


If your school is ambitious, if it is thorough-going, 
if it is willing to take religious education 
seriouslv, you must have the 


BETHANY GRADED LESSONS 


Thoroughly approved and more popular than ever after 





nine years of useful service. 


Send for returnable samples today and prepare for a year 
of genuine study of religion. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


700 East 40th Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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New Pastor for University Place, 
Ft. Worth, Tex., Church 


Walter P. Jennings, for some time pas- 
tor at McKinney, Texas, First Church, 
has accepted a call to serve the Univer- 
sity Church, Ft. Worth, Tex., and will 
begin his new task on September 10. 
For a long time both this congregation 
and the Texas Christian University have 
been trying to induce him to come to 
Ft. Worth, but his great popularity with 
the McKinney church kept him there. 
Mr. Jennings is a graduate of Transyl- 
vania College and completed the class- 
ical course of the College of the Bible 
at Lexington. He went to Texas six- 
teen years ago and spent twelve years 
in the pastorates at Taylor and’ Amarillo 
before going to McKinney. Under Mr. 
ennings’ leadership an adequate church 
building will be erected by the Univer- 
sity congregation. 


Bethany Assembly a Pronounced 
Success This Year 


“The strongest program, the finest fel- 


lowship, the largest attendance and the 
reatest financial returns in the last 
twenty years of the history of the ses- 


is the way one of the officers of 
the Assembly puts the summing up of 
this year’s session. There were but four 

five failures on the program, which 
overed twenty-six days, and in these 
cases substitutes were secured who made 
excellent impressions. Already plans are 
inder way for greater oe all along 
the line for 1918. W. E. M. Hackleman, 
who is now president of 4. Assembly, 
deserves the gratitude of the Disciples 
of Christ the country over for thus af- 
fording a meeting-place for Disciples 
vhere they may increase the spirit of 
good fellowship within the church and 
where living issues of today may be 
given free discussion. 


sions,” 


k * * 


Charles A. Young, of Chicago, has 
been supplying at Seventh Street church, 
Richmond, Va., during the vacation pe- 
riod of the pastor, Dr. Maclachlan. 


-At the recent convention of the 
Southern California Disciples, at Long 
Beach, the following were elected direct- 


ors: J. N. Jessup, Leon Shaw, C. R. Hud- 
son, R. F. Thrapp and Arthur C. Reed. 
~The congregation at Liberty, Mo., 


will give a basket dinner on the lawn of 
the church there on September 2 in 
honor of Graham Frank and family, who 
leave soon for Mr. Frank’s new work at 


Central church, Dallas, Tex. 

—Otto B. Irelan, of Weleetka, Okla., 
has been called to the pastorate at Ed- 
mond, Okla. 

W. W. Vose, Illinois State evangel- 
ist, recently spent one Lord’s day at 
Ottawa, and one week day evening at 
each of these places: Flanagan, Fair- 
view church in DeWitt county, Rock 


Creek in same county, and Farmer City. 
Still more recently he visited Roanoke, 
where the church has been closed for 
ve years; here he reorganized the Bible 
school, arranged for the election of 
church officers, added five members to 
the congregation and raised $400 for 
needed repairs. 


-The Christian Endeavor Society of 
Ky., 


Newport, church is taking a 


the 
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Disciples Table Talk 


At 
the present time they are conducting a 


course in the field of social service. 


“Go to Church” campaign. 


—S. Earl Childers, of Oakland, Cal., 
was chosen at the Santa Cruz conven- 
tion as the state evangelist for the com- 
ing year. 


—Hillside Christian church, 
olis, Ind., has just begun the use of the 
unified service for Sunday school and 
morning worship. 


—C. R. Stauffer, 
great church at 
with his family 
van, Ill, 


Indianap- 


who leads in the 
Norwood, O., motored 
from Norwood to Dela- 
where they have been enjoying 


a pleasant vacation with Mr. Stauffer’s 
people. 

—A. L. Cole, pastor at Brookfield, Mo., 
has been vacationing at Carthage, III., 
where he formerly ministered. He 
preached on August 12 for E. M. Smith, 
the Carthage pastor. 

—Puyallup, Wash., and vicinity was 
deeply shocked on hearing of the acci- 
dent and death of M. A. Thompson, 


teacher and preacher. While aiding in 
the chautauqua work and peacefully rid- 
ing his bicycle, he collided with a reck- 
less speeder on a motorcycle, which re- 
sulted in the death of Mr. Thompson one 
day later, July 24. Mr. Thompson was a 
Drake man and ministered at various 
times to the congregations at Grand 
Junction, Colo., Waitsburg, Wash., and 
at Puyallup, Wash. 


—The young men of Merle Sidener’s 
class of Third church, Indianapolis, Ind., 
held services at Fort Benjamin Harrison 
for the soidiers on a recent Sunday 
afternoon. 


—The class of loyal women of Howett 
Street church, Peoria, Ill, as a part of 
their personal work through the class 
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each month makes calls in 
of the church and Bible 


organization, 
the interest 
school. 


—Dr. Charles M. 
made the Executive 
ples’ Divinity House. This office was 
created at the recent annual meeting. 
The duties of the office are those of the 
general conduct of the affairs of the 
House as regards its public promotion, 
formal representation before assemblies 
of Disciples and in the Disciples’ Board 
of Education. He was also advanced to 
the rank of Associate Professor and will 
give more time to teaching. Professor 
Willett continues as Dean in respect to 
the educational administration of the 
House. Dr. Ames is now the Secretary 
of the Divinity House. 


Sharpe has been 
Head of the Disci- 


Anchor Bible class of First 
Charleroi, Pa., Rev. E. N. Duty, 
pastor, was organized with eight mem- 
bers and today it has a membership of 
105 energetic women. 


—The 
church, 


—During the absence of W. A. Shul- 
lenberger from Central church pulpit, 
Des Moines, during the period of his 
vacation, the Central pulpit was sup- 
plied on Sundays by W. C. Cole, F. W. 
Mutchler and other Des Moines pastors. 


—Fred E. 


has recently 


Hagin, missionary in Japan, 
sent out to some of his 
friends an attractive “Picture Album 
with a Little Tale,” which was printed in 
Japan, and which narrates the story of 
Mr. and Mrs. Hagin’s seventeen years of 
service on the Japan field. 


—Will A. Harding, for many years a 
leader in the music at the Tabernacle 
church, Columbus, Ind., and who has for 


several weeks been living in Englewood, 
Chicago, recently fell and injured the 
kneecap of his good limb—Mr. Harding 
has for many years been a cripple—and 
was compelled to undergo an operation 
at a local hospital. It believed Mr. 
Harding will again have the use of his 
limb in a few weeks. 

—The 
tional 
ing its 
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Annuity Department of the Na- 
Benevolent Association is enjoy- 
best year. The receipts so far 
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ymount to over $30,000. It is hoped to Los Angeles, through the meetings held ) — 
ee it reach $50,000 before the 30th day by H. E. Wilhite and Buell Fuller. THE 


moth. me ail ; we a a peoees The Kansas State Convention will d | Birthd ae 
ef ; . “ : ana be held this year at Kansas City, Kan., Standar urtaday Dal 
ind the other from Oregon The Asso- e3.° a 4 ’ . 
; ‘ October 23-24, instead of at Dodge City, 
atic innuity bonds are Liberty : a ite ate 
= Eden eatet ait the as agreed upon last year This change 
~ we os " > ae in date and place will make the conven- 
- eK come for ic tion the largest ever held, because of the The top and bottom plates are 
ol , liverance from poverty and coming of the national convention to made of highly polished aluminum. 
distress for the widow and the orphan pews ‘ : These are held together by 4 oxi- 
The lol 1 ‘ Kansas City, Mo., at this season. dized rods, with nickel-plated balls. 
‘ hn Carrell farm has just been ; . The bank is opened by unscrewing 
old { $10,000, Mr. Carrell deeded this The Kentucky State Convention will one of the bottom balls that rr 
the Association five years ago be held this year at Campbellsville, Sep- marked with a Cross. 
the annuity plan This tember 17-20. Clyde Darsie, of Mt. Ster- Price, $1.25; or $1.40 postpaid 
the largest annuities the ling, will preside at the opening session, DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
as ever received E. W. Elhott, of Glasgow, preaching the 700 B. 40th St., Chicago, TL 
convention sermon. Among the eoqves- 
} tion speakers are R. N. eee J. 
A Church Home fer You. Stambaugh, E. L. Miley, G. W. Siucktey 
NEW YOR Write Dr. Finis Idieman, and others. H. W. Elliott is the Ken- . young man, and everybody knows that 


142 West Sist St., N. Y. tucky State Secretary. A. L. Boatright, George is now past the meridian of life, 
of Paris, Ky., will lead the music. W. G and starting down the shady lane, re- 


sti Unis diniten Montgomery is pastor at Campbellsville. eo. of his — appearance. 
» Gs ose who are so untortunate as not to 

; Major, pastor at Whitewright, John D. Hull, who leads at Port- know this genius of a Secretary have 
ill sail for China August 30. This land, Ind., reports that since the begin- missed at least one-half of life. And 
econd daughter that this mis- ning of his work there three years ago Church Extension is also popular with 
family has given to the mission $9,180.43 has been raised on a mortgage some of the larger hearted churches, 
Leta M. Pickett, of the Philip- Mf. Hull spent part of his vacation this those who never fail to take the annual 

» is now located in Dallas dur- year at Winona Assembly and Tippe- offering during the month of September, 
urlough in the homeland, be- canoe Lake On his return trip, in his or see that this work shares substan- 

She goes to China under auto, the machine kicked and Mr. Hull tially in the local church budget. 

e Christian Woman's — suffered a serious injury in one leg; he And Church Extension is popular with 
ns and w ill be located is now under the doctor’s care the preachers. They know that without 
hong kin doing language Church Extension we would have been 

; this her station will be a “disappearing” brotherhood with the 
ow, where a girl's school is death of Alexander Campbell. Church 
ated. Miss Major is a bril- Extension saved the day starting back in 
woman of deep piety and 1888. After Mr. Campbell's death in 

She graduated from the 1866, records show our movement wob- 

bled some; in fact, it may be said to 

have gone clear off the road and into the 
ditch in some places, largely because we 
” 0 had so many congregations meeting in 
Chicago 1 ast year, ows societies school houses, rented halls, and in the 
ther vear fo - Saat homes of the brethren. Then came 

I < ! nas * + * . . . . . . 

raduated from Drake Church Extension, with its helping hand, 
—s Estella IN THE REALM OF CHURCH EX- = 5 —— or a 

class TENSION its work as it grew, an now lool at 

the blame thing.” In spite of its $1,360,- 

, The Board of Church Extension is 000 fund, in spite of the increased loan- 

probably the most popular missionary ing power, in spite of the zeal of the 

perintend- organization among us—with some _ secretaries, it needs $50,000 this Septem- 

the Disci- churches. Those churches that hold the ber. The secretaries tell me they really 

eptemb ‘ Church Extension Board in such high could use $100,000 and ought to have 

e Middle esteem are the ones expecting loans or that much, but Secretaries Muckley and 

hristian En- needing money to pay for a building Booth are modest men. Those who 
Sometimes the Board is not so popular know them will bear testimony to that 

session of With these same churches, after the fact, hence they are asking only for 

i be held money has been advanced and the time $50,000 from the churches in September. 

for a payment of principal and interest One of the good friends of the work put 

ociety of arrives. But the Board understands how his testimony into poetic verse. It may 
mn tees this is, because they have been in the not pass the censorship of polished 
more  vusiness since George W. Muckley was poets, but it got by with us, and we pass 

pport 

in any pre- 


tte William Woods College 


take the FULTON, 


Guy In- 


Ee chuck. «| Announces to its prio Students and 


ition he stoppe d 


fots tng Friends that it cannot accept further reserva- 

me fei gicite | tions for the coming school year. Every 

‘ny that wit gots | room, including the new Senior Hall, is 
— taxed to its capacity. 


month of Au- Reservations for 1918-1919 now being received. 
JOS. A. SERENA, PRESIDENT 




















Ernest C. Mobley, minister at First 
Church, Amarillo, Tex., reports that the 
building there has been renovated 
throughout, so that the entire building 
looks as new. The congregation paid a 
, $7,500 > 1ess O Ap The 
of Minnesota and has since ' indebtedness on April 1. The 

’ : Bible School has elected a cabinet and 
years’ work at Indianapolis ' , 
on of ® watite will take up its work in a more modern 
e of Missions. ‘ . 
way. Christian Endeavor is on the boom 
been in at this church, there being two prosper- 


be | daniel 





Brown reports over 100 acces- 
he membership at South Park, 
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it on to our readers for what it may be 

worth. 

“Church Extension builds the houses 
Wherein Gospel sermons ring; 

Thus the tale of man’s redemption 
Here and there with love we bring. 

“Church Extension loans the money, 
Helps the weak to do the things 

That will make them strong and happy 
While the Word abroad they fling. 

“Church Extension keeps on building, 
Never stops e’en while we sleep; 

Grows and doubles, e’er increases; 

\dds the interest to the heap.” 


Progr 
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HERBERT L. WILLETT, Ph. D., Dean. 





DISCIPLES DIVINITY HOUSE of the University of Chicago 


Founded in 1894 by the American Christian Missionary Society as a center 
for the Graduate Training of Ministers, Missionaries and Teachers. Offers 
courses in Disciple History and Religious Mission, and affords access to all 
privileges of the Divinity School of the University of Chicago. 

CHARLES M. SHARPE, Ph. D., Executive Head. 








I did not write this poem. I did not 
even trim or water it any, leaving that 
to the editors. Remember September and 
Church Extension, E. E, Exriorr. 


am of the Illinois Convention 


At Taylorville, September 10-13 


CHRISTIAN WOMAN’S BOARD OF 
MISSIONS 


Monday, September 10 
Evening 
5:00 to 7:00—Young Woman’s Circle 
Conference and Luncheon. Miss Ber- 
tha W. Pease, Latham, presiding. 
7:30—Song Service, led by Prof. W. E. 
M. Hackleman, Indianapolis, Ind. Scrip- 
ture Reading and Prayer, Mrs. Anna 
Barbre Colegrove, State Vice-President, 
Taylorville. Naming ef Convention 
Committees. Announcements. 
8:15—Address, W. E. Gordon, Mis- 
sionary to India. Benediction. 


Tuesday, September 11 
Morning 

9:00—Praise Service, led by Prof. 
Hackleman. 

9:15—President’s Message, Mrs. Lura 
V. Porter, Carthage. Reports: Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Miss Jennie Call, 
Springfield; Treasurer, Miss Henrietta 
Clark, Jacksonville; Auditor, Mrs. Don 
Jones, Springfield; Young People’s 
Work, Miss Effie L. Gaddis, El Dara; 
State Literature Committee, and Pres- 
entation of State Banner. 

10:15—Business Period: Recommend- 
itions of the State Board, Miss Call. 
Reports of Convention Committees. 

11:00—The Five-Year Campaign: Slo- 
gan and Aim. (Repeat in concert, all 
standing.) Illinois and the Campaign. 
Period of Intercession. The Campaign 
Hymn, “O Zion Haste.” (All stand- 
ing.) 

11:40—“Helping from the Other Side.” 
Song. 

12:15—Adjournment. 


Afternoon 

2:00—Song and Praise Service, led by 
Prof. Hackleman. 

2:15—Address, Mrs. J. McDaniel 
Stearns, International Secretary of De- 
velopment, Indianapolis, Ind. 

2:50—Song, “America.” 

::00—Address, “The Congo,” Mrs. 
Lillie Boyer Hedges, Missionary to Af- 
rica. 

3:30—Address, “Jhansi” (Illinois’ Cen- 
tennial Station in India), W. E. Gordon. 

4:00—Boys’ and Girls’ Hour, Miss 
Gaddis presiding. Song. Address, Mrs. 
Fanelia Paine, Abingdon. Presentation 
of State Banner. Missionary Play, by 
Taylorville Triangle Club. 

5:00—Adjournment. 
. 6 2 


ILLINOIS CHRISTIAN MISSION- 
ARY SOCIETY 
Tuesday, September 11 
Evening 
0—Devotions, T. L. Stipp, Chap- 
lain Soldiers’ Home, Danville. 


7:45—President’s Address, Homer E. 
Sala, Peoria. 

8:15—Music. 

8:20—The New Plan of State and Dis- 
trict Work, H. H. Peters, Bloomington. 
Benediction. 


Wednesday, September 12 
Morning 


9:00—Bible Study, A. L. Huff, Charles- 
ton. 

9:15—Business, S. H. Zendt, Presi- 
dent of the State Board, presiding. Re- 
port of Board of Directors, W. S. 
Rounds, Secretary, Taylorville. Report 
of State Secretary, H. H. Peters. Re- 
port of Treasurer, John F. Shepard, Nor- 
mal. Report of Treasurer of Perma- 
nent and Student Aid Fund, M. L. Har- 
per, Eureka. Report of Auditor, C. A. 
Dennis, Normal. 

10:15—Laymen’s Symposium on the 
Church’s Life: Church Publicity, Her- 
bert F. Wilson, Decatur, Advertising 
Manager Decatur Herald. The Church 
School, H. Fowkes, Taylorville, 
County Superintendent of Schools, 
Christian County. Financing the Church, 
C. M. Thompson, Urbana, Dean Depart- 
ment of Economics, State University. 
The Men of the Church, Matthew Bol- 
lan, Havana, Postmaster. An Efficient 
Eldership, W. K. Whitfield, Decatur, 
Judge of the Circuit Court. The First 
District Building Syndicate, J. W. Ross, 
Walnut, Secretary. 

11:45—In Memoriam, N. S. Haynes, 
Decatur, and B. H. Sealock, Illiopolis. 

12:00—Adjournment. 


Afternoon 

1:30—Bible Study, W. T. Walker, 
Washburn. 

1:45—Eureka College Session, Presi- 
dent H. O. Pritchard, presiding. Music. 
Ten-minute Addresses: “Ministerial and 
Missionary Supply’—As Seen by the 
Minister; As Seen by a Layman; As 
Seen by the Church; As Seen by the 
College. Music. Address on Education. 
Music. Business. 

3:45—‘A New Emphasis in Our Plea,” 
D. N. Wetzel, Pittsfield. 

4:15—Adjournment. 

6:00—Eureka College Banquet. 


Evening 
7:30—Bible Study, W. B. Clemmer, 
Rockford. 


7:45—The Illinois Disciples Founda- 
tion, Stephen E. Fisher, Champaign. 
8:15—Music. 

8:20—“The European War in the Ori- 
ent,” Herbert L. Willett, Jr., Beirut, 
Syria. Adjournment. 


Thursday, September 13 
Morning 
9:00—Bible Study, C. E. French, Vir- 
ginia. 
9:15—Convention Business, Reports of 
Committees, etc. 
10:15—“Community Problems,” R. E. 
Hieronymus, Urbana, Community Ad- 
viser, State University. 
11:00—“The Present Status of the Men 
and Millions Movement,” Abe E. Cory, 
Secretary, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
12:00—Adjournment. 
Afternoon 
1:30—Bible Study, C. J. Robertson, 
Gibson City. 
1:45—“Social Control Through Relig- 
ious Education,” W. C. Bower, Lexing- 
ton, Ky., Dean Department of Educa- 
tion, Transylvania College. 
2:30—Ministerial Relief, W. R. War- 
ren, Secretary, Indianapolis, Ind. 
3:15—“Women and the Church,” Mrs. 
W. H. Hart, Benton. 
3:45—“The Call of Chicago to the Dis- 
ciples of Illinois,” W. G. Winn, Secre- 
tary Chicago Christian Missionary So- 
ciety. 
4:30—Adjournment. 
Evening 
7:30—Bible Study, B. H. Cleaver, Can- 
ton. 
7:50—“Religious Education in a Dem- 
ocracy,” W. C. Bower. 


cHunch Biya Q Row scvoo. 
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The School of Bible Study 


Valparaiso University 
Valparaiso, Indiana 


The highest grade of instruction at the lowest 
expense. Courses leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity and to certificates for 
those who desire to become a pastor's secre- 
tary. Catalog mailed free. Address 

THE SCHOOL OF BIBLE STUDY 
Valparaiso University Valparaise, Indiana 











G. D. EDWARDS, Dean, —s 





THE BIBLE COLLEGE OF MISSOURI 


A biblical school of high grade. At Columbia, Mo. Adjacent to the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, and affiliated with it. 
tuition. Non-Missourians $20 per year in University. Fine student preaching 
opportunities. For catalogue or information, write 


Interchange of credits. No 





7 ‘ss COLUMBIA, MO. 
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WHY SEND YOUR PREACHER TO eee 


THE ae CITY CON- 
one Where Can the Young People of Church Homes 
uttendants we have in our conventions get better training than in the 


1 Preachers are the best convention 
Chey usually attend every session, and 
‘= tee COLLEGES F DRAKE UNIVERSITY? 
» Preachers feel responsible for the . 
convention If they are in the sessions, 


he meetings are successful Take the 
reachers out even for one session, and 











t is a failure before it begins 

The convention needs the preach 

No matter how many business men 

met ire attending the conven- 
cannot operate successfully with 

preachers 

The preacher is the individual 

all others who goes home and at- 

$ to put into execution the sugges- 

put forward at the convention. If 

preacher stays at home, his feeling 

niity tor a given enterprise 

ve less than it would have 

een in the convention and 

| the thing under discus- 


Colleges of Liberal Arts . . .  F.O. Norton, Dean 

preacher is the “general man- College of the Bible . . Jesse Cobb Caldwell, Dean 

f the home church. Whether he College of Law . . . . . George W. Clarke, Dean 

o be or not, he is that person College of Education ie William F. Barr, Dean 
p vy meantres Ge Dae Institute of Fine Arts, Music, Dramatic 

Art, Art . . . . . . Holmes Cowper, Dean 


business” at the convention 
preacher is entitled to a trip The big cosmopolitan group gives every student a chance 
, " 1 hy » " sme - ° ° ? 
and his Tt age oh to find his own place in the world. 
expense of his church . a * 
ch recognizes this, but Drake’s attendance last year was 1774, a gain of 212 over 
ove it “isn’t so the year preceding. 
who attends co 
her than one For information, any department, address 
regardless of other ad- : 
sadvantages He ill 
sativantages. “He’ will | HILL M. BELL, Pres. 
attending a - - 


“preac 


Des Moines, lowa 





¢ attending 





HYMNS 2 CHURCH 


OUR LATEST CHURCH HYMNAL 


Edited by Dungan, Philputt, Excell and Hackleman 


One Book for All Purposes 


This Hymnal is used in hundreds of our large 
and small churches in lots of 100 to 500 copies 
Athens, Ga Third, Ind’p'’lis, Ind Bowling Green, Mo 
l » Cal Seventh, Ind’p’lis, Ind Walla Walla, Wash. 
Englewood, Ind’p’lis, Ind. Kentland, Ind 
, ] Mac a Washburne, I! 
New Castle, P: Bristol, Tenr Birmingham, Ala 
’ Ky Cleghorn, I: Jackson, Miss 
East Liverpool, O Waxahachie, Texas 
1 Enid, Okla Suilivan, Ind 
Bluefield Va Mankato, Minn Fayetteville, Ark. 
° Rock Island, Ill Mt. Pulaski, Ill Wellsville, O 
Fowler, Cal Lancaster, Ky Newark, O 


SOME IMPRESSIONS OF THE 


ee E. L. Powell's Church in Louisville, Ky., Uses 600 Copies! 


the intention of the writer 
ee eee ce ee P t 0 e STANDARD HYMNS and TUNES and RESPON- 
t | V cen hinder i wut > a - : . - 
ee ee art UME® sive READINGS. 352 pages. 
the ecombi and . . . . . . — . 
\sseambly and GOSPEL SONGS selected from America’s best writers 


Ml ee Part Two: best the world affords. Published with Part One Only, 


that all too few making 544 pages 
Bethany Assen 
wre people would RETURNABLE SAMPLES TO PASTORS OR CHOIR LEADERS 
} rds there T he 
stful for those who are Bound in Silk Cloth and Leather Back with Beautiful Side Title. 
ot but be a blessing to Well sewed with extra Tape Hinges, and durable. 
phere of freedom from 


the fell tn on he PRICE | Part One and Two: Cloth $75.00; Leather Back $95.00 | Per 
b ERE CHOW SIP tO UX Part One Only: Cloth $50. ee ee 65.00 ; 100 
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every opportunity is afforded to know 
the latest word in method and manner 
of doing the work in the cause we all 
love in the most effective way. 

For those who love to spend their 
holiday seasons in the advantages of 
chautauqua work and lectures, this is a 
great religious chautauqua and the lec- 
tures are superior to any heard on the 
platforms of popular chautauquas; and 
it is all pertaining to our work, our posi- 
tion, and our purposes as a people. 

[his year those who heard the great 
lectures of Prof. Snoddy could not be 
otherwise than impressed with the great- 
iess of the position of the Disciples of 
Christ in this age as he unfolded the 
social, economic, and religious condi- 
tions of the people at the time of our 

ippearance over one hundred years ago. 
Then his ability to popularize so tech- 
nical a subject as Psychology and Phil- 
osophy and even there make the teach- 
ing of the Bible so applicable to real 
needs of man, mentally, socially, and re- 
ligiously, was an inspiration to all, as 
was manifested by the way the people 
crowded into the tabernacle at the hour 
or his lectures on these themes. He is 
a believer in the Bible, the interpretation 

it by the Disciples of Christ, and in 
the power of the gospel unto salvation; 
and so must all have become who fol- 

»wed him in his lectures. 

C. C. Morrison brought us some in- 
spiring messages on “Christians in War 
limes.” Most of us realize how hard it 
s to adapt our language to the spirit of 
the times in which we live and perhaps 
re puzzled as to whether or not we 
hould do so, but those lectures of Mr. 
Morrison breathed of the Christian 
pirit and made it more evident that our 
part in the great calamity now afflicting 
he world is to act the part of citizens 
f the Kingdom of Heaven first.and let 

at shape our attitude toward other 
questions pressing for attention. 

John E. Pounds always had a message 

- the heart, but it made its appeal to 
he reason as well, and his messages so 
grew upon us that sermons will be 
reached in many places as inspired by 
is messages. 

\ltogether, it was a big constructive 
rogram and brethren in danger of 
drifting apart must have been made to 
know each other better and so to appre- 

ite more the honesty of purpose of all. 

\rgument was in the air, but the dis- 

itants lost all feeling of personal an- 

gonism that such might have engen- 
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dered in the general good fellowship of 
the dinner-hour and met with smiles and 
greetings, and the fact that after all we 
are honest and we are brethren stood 
out as a matter of first importance. 
Many shades of thought were repre- 
sented on the grounds and in the taber- 
nacle, but the common tie of Christian 
fellowship was most in evidence. 

Last, but not least, in at least poten- 
tial possibility, for good were the evan- 
gelistic sessions. The growing dis- 
inclination of pastors and churches for 
evangelism and the evangelistic meeting 
is evident. It is just as evident that this 
ought not so to be. The impression 
made of which we were most cognizant 
was that somé adjustment is needed. 
Nor is the adjustment to be altogether a 
one-sided one. Pastors have noted ob- 
jectionable features about the practices 
of some—perhaps many — evangelists, 
and so more worthy evangelists have 
suffered in the class. 

Pastors need to know that there are 
many true men among the evangelists 
and to appreciate them for their work’s 
sake. 

Evangelists need to adjust themselves 
to the changing conditions among the 
congregations so far as this may be done 
without sacrifice of truth. This is an 
interesting study, and my strongest hope 
for the Assembly is that future sessions 
may come to a more satisfactory adjust- 
ment than the Assembly this year was 
able to reach. Innuendoes are not argu- 
ment, insinuations as to loyalty or dis- 
loyalty only widen the gap. Let us 
know each other and know the subject 
upon which we speak, and then learn to 
love as brethren, and then we are on 
the way to a united evangelistic pro- 
gram. BIcCKEL. 


Danville, Il. 


* * * 


William Woods College Full 


It was a fortunate thing that the board 
of managers of William Woods College 
determined to build a new dormitory for 
us this September for had they not made 
provision for the increased enrollment 
it would have been necessary to refuse 
all applications after July 31, for at this 
date the old capacity of the school was 
found to be absolutely inadequate. The 
new Senior Hall will not only take care 
of all the seniors for this year, but 
some of the special honor students be- 








Advance News of the Kansas City Convention 


The chief speaker for the Commission 
for the Promotion of Christian Union 
vill be Bishop C. P. Anderson, of Chi- 
ago 

The Christian Endeavor Session will 

held Sunday evening as usual. The 
peaker will be Mr. Daniel Poling, of 

e United Societies of Christian En- 

avor, of Boston, Mass. The report of 
he Board will show more new societies 
ganized this year than in any previous 
ear in history. The societies also con- 
tributed more money for missions and 

the support of the National Board 
han in any previous year. 

The Church Extension address will be 

ide by John E. Pounds, on the subject 

The Call of the Temple.” The report 

the Board of Church Extension will 
e the best in its history, barring only 

e Bondurant Estate last year of 
$65,000, which was exceptional. This is 

e best year for annuities in the history 
of the Board. 


The Foreign Society Session will have 
a devotional address by Robert E. Speer, 
secretary of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions, and a set address by 
Charles S. Medbury at the morning ses- 
sion. L. N. D. Wells, C. H. Winders, 
and D. W. Teachout will make the so- 
oy reports. Bert Wilson and C. W. 
Plopper will report for the home base. 
In the afternoon there will be a most 
interesting symposium by business men, 

7. A. Williams, Lincoln, Neb., Paul 
B. Hanks, Wellsville, N. Y., Harry H. 
Rogers, Tulsa, Okla, Judge Jesse F. 
Holt. Sherman, Tex., T. G. Walling, 
Tulsa, Okla., and President T. C. Howe 
of Butler College. The reports from the 
field are expected about September 1, 
and advance figures for the work are not 
available at this writing. 

Reports from Transportation Man- 
agers throughout the country indicate a 
healthy interest in the convention. 

E. E. E.uiott, Press Manager. 
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sides, and by August 20 this added dor- 
mitory was full, then the school began 
re-arranging plans and have rented sev- 
eral rooms adjoining the campus. Every- 
thing is full at this time and the school 
is refusing further applicants. In con- 
sequence William Woods will open with 
the largest enrollment it has ever had 
since it became a standard institution. 
The prospects are very fine for a great 
year. 

President. 


Joseph A. Serena, 


UTS 


MILLIONS 


STARVING 
INBIBLE S7INDS 


"ip 
VOW" 


Immediate help is neces- 
sary to save the remnants 
of peoples once happy and 
prosperous in Armenia, 
Syria, Caucasus, Persia, 
Egypt, Palestine. 


Christian America is 
called upontoprovidebare 
necessities for 2,144,000 
homelessdependent people 
in these lands. Thousands 
of them are orphans, 


War with Turkey cannot 
prevent distribution of re- 
lief since many of these 
people are refugees in Rus- 
sian and British spheres 
of influence, 


The story of their depor- 
tations sufferings is 
harrowing in its details. 


Regular continuous con- 
tributions are needed. All 
money handled without 
expense. Send offerings to 
Herbert L. Willett, Jr., 
1119 Association Bldg., 
Chicago, or to the Chris- 
tian Century, and receive 
receipt and credit through 
our columns. 
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Parables of Safed the Sage 


By WILLIAM E. BARTON 


What are the Parables of Safed the Sage? 
They are little narrative discourses in the first 
person by a genial philosopher who talks most 
interestingly of all sorts of things. But they are 
all related to life. Whether the writer picks up 
his story on a trolley car or in his garden or 
uut of the visit of a crank or book agent, he 
ulways says something that relates to some 
practical experience. You will agree to that, 
if you are reading the Parables as published 
in THe CHuristiAN CENnTuRY. 

Some readers say the Parables are the best 
bits of humor now appearing in any magazine in 
America. They poke fun at all sorts of follies 
and foibles, but they have a strong element of 
good sense, and their laugh is always on the 
right side. They have been copied into many 
papers; have served as themes for sermons and 
addresses; have pointed many morals and 
adorned many tales. 

The Parables of Safed the Sage is a handsome 
volume of nearly 200 pages, and the Parables 
are printed in large, clear type on excellent 
paper. More than fifty parables are included. 


Price per copy, $1.25 
Order today. 
DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


700 East 40th Street, Chicago, Ill. 








The Life of Jesus 


By Dr. LOA E. SCOTT 


A fine course for class study. Send 
for a copy and consider it for your class. 
There are several reasons for the popu- 
larity of this course: (1) It is a treatment 
of the ever-popular subject of study, the 
life of the Master; (2) It is a question and 
answer study; (3) It requires constant 
use of the Bible itself. 


Many classes have been transformed 
into real study-classes by the use of this 
book. Why not try it in your class? 

Price per copy, 50 cents; in lots of 10 or 


more, 40 cents each. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


700 East 40th Street, Chicago, IIl. 














BUILD! 


You have wondered perhaps why your school does not grow. It has 
about the same attendance as it had this time last year. One question: Have 
you made any definite effort to build your school? Have you a plan? Does 
your plan extend over a long enough time? Our 


Attendance Builders 


have been published to put your school—and thousands of others—on a grow- 
Do This: 


Send 1c in stamps or coin for full set of samples of these cards; or better send 
We'll show you how to make your school— 


BUILD! 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 700 EAST FORTIETH STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ing basis. 


75 cents for 100 assorted cards. 
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The Bethany System 
Sunday School Literature 





Some Typical Graded Courses 


THE BIBLE AND SOCIAL LIVING. Prepared by Harry F. Ward, who probably 


stands first in the list of social service authorities within the church. 


THE WORLD A FIELD FOR CHRISTIAN SERVICE. This course of study has as 
its purpose to train youth for genuine service in the world of today. Inspirational, 
educational, practical. 


CHRISTIAN LIVING. What it means to be a Christian; problems of Christian living; 
the Christian and the church; the Word of God in life. An ideal course for Inter- 
mediates. 


HISTORY OF NEW TESTAMENT TIMES. Teaches the young people how the 


church started, with vivid pictures of the backgrounds of its history. 


HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF THE HEBREW PEOPLE. Before the life of 
Christ can be understood, there must be a knowledge of the history of the Hebrews. 
In this course the story is told in an attractive way, but thoroughly. 


Special Courses 
For Young People and Adults 
THE TRAINING OF CHURCH MEMBERS. A manual of Christian service intended 


for classes of new converts, adult or young people’s Sunday school classes, pastor’s 
classes, midweek services, etc. This little book has made a deep impression upon 
the church life of the Disciples. Send for free sample copy. 


THE LIFE OF JESUS. By Dr. Loa E. Scott. A question and answer review of the 
life of the Master, requiring close study of the Scriptures themselves. Many large 
classes have been built up by interest in this course. Send 50 cents for copy. Sells 
at 40 cents in lots. 


MORAL LEADERS OF ISRAEL. By Dr. H. L. Willett. An ideal course for adult 
classes which have a serious desire to master the facts of Old Testament life. Price 


per copy, $1.00. 


THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM. A monthly magazine of social service founded 
by Dr. Josiah Strong. Treats present day problems in most attractive fashion. A 
fine course for men’s classes. 75 cents single subscription ; 50 cents per year in clubs, 
if ordered by the year. Send for free sample copy. 


These are only a few of the excellent study courses afforded by 





the Bethany Graded System. Send for returnable samples of the 





sethany Graded Lessons, and for copies of any of the special courses 





which interest you. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL MUST TAKE ITSELF SERIOUSLY IN THIS CRIT- 
ICAL ERA OF OUR COUNTRY’S HISTORY. RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IS THE 
ONLY “WAY OUT.” YOU ARE CRIMINALLY NEGLIGENT IF YOU DO NOT 
SEE THAT YOUR SCHOOL HAS THE VERY BEST EQUIPMENT POSSIBLE 
FOR ITS IMPORTANT WORK. 





Disciples Publication Society 
700 East 40th Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 









































FOR ADULT AND YOUNG PEOPLE’S CLASSES 


TWO GREAT BIBLE COURSES 


Hundreds of teachers of adult and young people's classes are looking for the right course of 
study. Why not consider one of the splendid courses on the Bible which have been espe- 
cially prepared for class study? One of these deals in Old Testament life, the other with 


the New Testament. 


“'The Moral Leaders of Israel’’ 


By DR. HERBERT L. WILLETT 


is a course treating in a most attractive way the mountain peak personalities of the Old Testa- 
ment. Moses, Samuel, David, Elijah, Isaiah and the other great spokesmen for God are here 
made to live again in twentieth century life. A thoughtful class will have its interest renewed 


by this fine course. 
“The Life of Jesus” 


By DR. LOA E. SCOTT 


is a question and answer study of the life of Jesus and is especially adapted to High School 
and adult age. Hundreds of classes have been built up on the basis of this attractive course. 





DON'T WASTE THIS YEAR! MAKE IT COUNT FOR GENUINE STUDY! Send $1.00 for a copy of 
Dr. Willett's book, 50c for Dr. Scott's, or $1.35 for the two. Then decide which you will choose for your class. 





ADDRESS 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


700 EAST FORTIETH STREET CHICAGO 

















MR. BRITLING SPEAKS AGAIN 


Mr. H. G. Wells’ New Book 


“God, the Invisible King” 


Mr. Wells, the author of Mr. Britling, says: 
‘*The time draws near when mankind will awake . . . 
and then there will be no nationality in all the world 
but humanity, and no king, no emperor, nor leader, 
but the one God of mankind.” 


AMERICA IS FIGHTING FOR THIS GOD! 


“God, the Invisible King” 


** The Religion of Mr. Britling’’ 


Price, $1.25 
—FOR SALE BY— 


Disciples Publication Society, 700 E. 40th St., Chicago 























